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POETRY. 
To A LADY, GARDENING. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


0, could we do with this world of ours 

As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 

Reject the weeils and Keep the flowers, 
What a heaven on earth we’d make it! 

- So bright a dwelling should be our own, 

So warranted free from sigh or trown, 

That angels soon would be coming down, 
By the week or month to take it. 


Like those gay flies that wing through air, 
And iv themselves a lustre bear, 
A stock of light still ready there, 
Whenever they wish lo use it; 
So, in this world I’d make for thee, 
Our bearts should all like fire-flies be, 
And the flash of wit or ppesy 
Break torth whenever we choose it. 


While ev’ry joy that glads our sphere 
Hath still some shadow hovering near, 
In this new world o' ours, my dear, 

Such shadows will all be omitted: 
Unless they’re like that graceful one, 
Which, when thou’rt daneing in the sun, 
Still near thee, leaves a charm upon 

Each spot where it bath fitted! 


TALES. 


"THE CONSPIRACY DETECTED. 


BY MORRIS MATTISON. 

Dom Bernardo was by birth a Spaniard. In 
his youth he was indulged in every luxury that 
could be procured by his affluent parents; still 
he preferred a wandering and irregular life. He 
was at last driven from the protection of his fa- 
ther; and with this mark of parental dislike fixed 
upon hin forever, he sought refuge with a com- 
pany of banditti who horded in the mountain of 
the Asturias. With his new associates he re- 
mained buta short period. A dispute between 
himand one of the lawless hidalgos was the 
cause of their separation. He left them, how- 
ever, with a character for bravery that few 
among them had acquired, 

Afew years subsequent to this period, we 
fnd Dom Bernardo the captain of a piratical 
cruiser. His depredations, at first, were com- 
mitted chiefly along the Mediterranean; but, at 
list, he honoured the shore of America with his 
formidable presence. Many efforts were made 
to secure his person, but they all proved abor- 
lwe. While pursuing his dangerous profession, 
he was never seen a second time, by any other 
than his crew, in the same apparel. Thus he 
eluded the ministers of justice. 4 

Dom Bernardo’s vessel had been dashed 
igainsta rock during a severe storm in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and his crew, one and all, perished, 
vhile he was preserved to fulfil a darker doom, 

clinging toa fragment of the wreck. He 
Was taken up by some fishermen; and after par- 
king their hospitality for several days he set 
duton his way to New Orleans. In this city he 
lad a confidential agent, to whom he had con- 
sgned a large portion of his funds. 

It was at this time that the Pirate thought of 
thanging his mode of life. He fancied he had 

fcome disgtisted with the scenes of blood and 
stughter through which he had passed, The 

*cret of all this, however, was that he had fallen 

pepay/ in love with a handsome young lady 

Ohe had met at the house of his agent. The 

Yorthy Dom could net altogether resist the in- 

eae He began to sigh, and as a necssary 

oP ae to read poety; but this romance of 
“nt gps destined to be of short duration.— 

’ of two months had elapsed before the 
“dhe whom he had become so deeply ena- 
hey a the partner of his passions. In the 
ht young bride he enjoyed a happi- 

expected to have realized. In her 
thoughts ; was the sole occupant of his 
Dix his he was a star upon which he loved 
kium ther on In her beauty there was a de- 
fh) ed his soul with a strange and in- 
“rapture. His whole nature underwent 
The asperities of his character were 


ic 


entirely subdued. He resigned himself to the 


dominion of love and gentleness. ‘hus he was 
rendered contented and happy; and at length, 
as a pledge of his continued felicity, he was 
blest with the birth of a daughter, who was call- 
ed Isabella. Soon after this his wife died; and 
his affections were now centred in his only 
child. We bestowed upon her every possible 
attention, and when she had arr'ved at a suffi- 
cient age, he placed her at.a public school to re- 
ceive an eduacation, 

Again we find Dom Bernardo restless and dis- 
satisfied. He had been accustomed to a life of 
cruelty and blood, and without some powerful 
excitement, he became the victim of his own 
gloomy and foreboding thoughts. Asaremedy, 
he returned once more to the seas. He was 
absent three years, during which time he plun- 
dered many vessels, while his young and inno- 
cent daughter was profoundly ignorant of his 
nefarious pursuits. 

The luxurious habits of the Pirate subjected 
him to frequent and severe attacks of the gout; 
it was during one of these visitations that he 
solemnly resolved to quit forever his dangerous 
profession, and retire with his daughter into pri- 
vate life. Accordingly, he bid adieu to his as- 
sociates, and hastened to receive her welcome 
embrace. He found heralmost grown into wo- 
manhood—possessing a gay and cheerful spirit. 
Her heart was light and buoyant as thé breeze; 
for care had never yet laid upon her his wither- 
ing touch. Her cheeks were flushed with the 
roses of youth, and her dark eye sparkled with 
irresistible eloquence and fascination. She was 
told by her father that she must prepare for a 
lite of seclusion—that he was weary of the 
wor'd, and with the exception of herself wished 
to stand aloof from all society. For a moment 
a shade came over the brow of Isabel, bot it 
vanished in an instant; she thought only of con- 
tributing to the happiness of her parent, who 
was so enfeebled by excess that she doubted 
whether he could survive many months. 

Don Bernardo fixed his residence in a narrow 
and secluded valley, formed by two ranges of 
hills that rose abruptly on either side. He took 
with him only one domestic, a man servant 
named Manuel, who, together with himself and 
Isabel, constituted the whole of hisfamily. A 
month after their arrival in this place of retire- 
m_ nt, Bernardo took his daughter by the hand 
anc led her to a seat upon some rocks at a short 
distance from the house. 

‘My child,’ he commenced, after looking 
at her for some time in silence, ‘you have 
probably never asked yourself what I am/ 1 
have wished to make known to you this secret. 
My situation in some measure requires it. But 
you must remember that a single whisper would 
plunge me into irretrievable ruin. Did LI not 
know, my daughter, that oaths are mockeries, I 
would call upon you to swear that you would 
lock up my words as an inviolable treasure in 
your bosom. But as it is, there isa tie between 
us that will be less easily broken. What say 
you, my child” Isabel remained silent, gazing 
upon her father with a mingled look of wonder 
and astonishment. Dom Bernardo resumed, 
‘Within the last two years you have heard much 
of a celebrated pirate? Not three months ago, 
if | mistake not, you read for me an account of 
his having despoiled a vessel of a valuable cargo 
that was just returning from the Indies. You 
may also remember he exercised great humani- 
ty towards the crew, by deterring his band of 
desperadoes from violations, and unnecessary 
havoc. That man is now before you—Dom 
Beruardo, your father. You tremble, my girl, 
but you have nothing to fear. My days are 
numbered—I almost feel the death rattle in my 
throat. I shall soon pass away, and until that 
time I wish to remain as much secluded as pos- 
sible. I would desire your kindness and atten- 
tion: still, I will force nothing upon you asa 
matter of necessity. I am unworthy to be the 
sire of so lovely a daughter. I have an immen- 
sity of wealth that shall be equally yours, 
whether you remain with me to soothe the last 
pangs that this feeble body is doomed to suffer; 


a home among those who better deserve your 
society. What is you decision? 

Isabel burst into tears—while the pirate press- 
ed her to his bosom. She imprinted a kiss 
upon his lips and replied— 

Dearest father! think not that I could ever 
desert you. You know not how bitterly I la- 
ment the misdeeds of your past life; but you are 
still my parent, and ties of blood are too sacred 
to be riven, merely because a combination of 
circumstances (however painful) seem to render 
it expedient. No, my father; your destiny shall 
be mine. I will watch over you—and I will 
pray for you! albeit the whole world should be 
up #1 arms against us. Dry your tears, my be- 
loved parent, and let not grief have the power 
to scathe your already parched and desolate 
heart. Whatis peril when we have wrought up 
our souls to resist its power? Let us be con- 
tent, and put afar off the day of evil and tri- 
bulation. 

The beautiful enthusiast paused. The pirate 
wept aloud, and almost involuntarily sunk upon 
his knees, and, fervently clasping his hands, 
offered up a prayer to the throne of the Eter- 
nal. 

* * * 

Isabel occasionally visited Philadelphia, though 
never in company with Dom Bernardo, who 
now deemed it unsafe to appear again in public, 
whatever might be his disguise. It was in this 
place she formed an attachment to one Burnet 
—Henry Burnet, if our authority is correct; a 
young gentleman of wealth and education; but 
unhappily of dissipated habits, and who had 
squandered the greater portion of his money 
ingambling and horse racing. It was in this 
struggle, between pride and poverty, that he 
formed the acquaintance of Isabel; and such 
was the influence he eXercised over her young 
and unpractised heart, that she disclosed to 
him the secret of Dom Bernardo. Her affee- 
tion for Burnet was so sincere and ardent, that 
he prevailed upon her to meet him privately 
at stated periods, near her father’s dwelling. 
It was upon one of these occasions, that we 
will detail the conversation of the lovers, 

And you will not consent? said Burnet, taking 
the hand of the innocent girl. 

It is impossible! rephed Isabel. I have pro- 
mised not to desert my father in hisforlorn con- 
dition; at his death my heart is wholly yours. 

Well, be itso. Lam undeserving of so much 
happiness. | will await it patiently. Know 
you, dearest, that my ample possessions have 
passed away—that by unforseen accident, my 
fortune has become that of another? 

Henry, quickly replied the girl, you are not 
on that account, tbe less estimable. What is 
wealth but a mere shadow—a plaything for 
those who are incompetent to appreciate the 
loftier attributes of our nature? But if riches 
are blessing, Dom Bernardo has an abundance, 
and with you, Henry, they shall be enjoyed by 
your own faithful and devoted Isabel. For the 
present we must separate: my assistance is re- 
quired in the sick chamber. And remember, 
Henry, at your own solicitation | have become 
your betrothed; but not, I again repeat, until 
the death of .my father can I consent to be your 
bride. 

The lovers bade an affectionate adieu, and 
parted; Isabel to administer to her afflicted pa- 
rent; Burnet, to regret that he had failed in the 
accomplishment of his designs. 

Three nights after this the beautiful form of 
Isabella glided along a narrow path, leading 
from Dom Bernardo’s dwelling, and terminating, 
ata distance of about a hundred yards, upon 
an elevated rock, shaded with drooping wil- 
lows. Hither she had come tv woo the fra- 
grance of the breeze. It was a beautiful night, 
and every thing around was still and calm. The 
moon was shining with unusual splendor, and 
the stars were abroad in all their bright and 
glorious magnificence. Suddenly a loud whistle 
broke upon her startled ear, and then for a mo- 
ment, all was again silent. Presently she heard 
footsteps, and looking earnestly whence the 
sound proceeded she saw the person of Manuel, 


or whether you fly from my presence, and seek 
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signal. 


of her dress. 


apartment where she expected Manuel and her 
confederate to enter. 


the room. 


the underwood, almost immediately beneath her 
feet. Hewas soon joined by a person, who 
emerged from the thicket, and they both now 
stood at the base of the rock upon which our 
heroine was seated. She soon recognised the 
stranger to be no other than her affianced hus- 
band—Henry Burnet. 

And what has brought him hither at this late 
hour? was the instant inquiry of the unsuspect- 
ing girl; and why this secret conference with 
Manuel? She paused to listen to their discourse. 

The evening is well nigh spent, said Burnet. 
How fares our project? 

All is well, returned Manuel. 
even a suspicion. 

Does Bernarde aleep? 

Ay, soundly. 

And Isabel? 

She is worn out with watching. Besides, she 
can present no obstacle, An admirable disguise 
is that of yours, Burnet! You brought the mask 
and pistols, | suppose? 

Ay, all: nothing has been forgotten. I was 
thinking, Manuel, whether it would not be bet- 
ter to defer our attempt a little longer. Dom 
Bernardo may not probably survive another 
week, and it would be less appalling to our con- 
sciences, if the affair was settled thus amicably, 
In the event of the Spaniard’s death, Isabel 
has promised to share with me his fortune, I 
love the girl, it is ttue—you may laugh—but I 
swear I love that beautiful and dreamlike crea- 
ture. Her voice is to me as the richest music 
Icould kneel toher, Manuel, and worship at her 
feet with allthe devotion of a saint; but with 
all this, should we not cast the sickle into the 
golden wheat, when the harvest is ready? 

Ay, now you talk sense, and I reverence what 
you utter, It is, indeed, a golden harvest—one 
that we cannot wisely overlook! 

But Isabel must not suspect that I have been 
even accessary to the damned crime we are 
about to perpetrate! said the agitated Burnet. 
Manuel, | feel a chill creeping through my 
veins, and my limbs seem as marble. 

Pshaw! Unis is your fancy. I tell you the girl 
can know nothing of it. Burnet, listen to me. 
I have met you here by your own appointment, 
and I have come to prosecute a scheme of your 
own invention. The thoughts of guilt have 
been already associated in my mind too power. 
fully to be driven away. I have been attracted 
by the glittering bait with which you sought to 
allure me; and it is now too late to recant. 

I leave the execution of the deed to yourself; 
| confess my courage has deserted me, Be the 
reward entirely yours, 

Coward! exclaimed the infuriated Manuel, 
seizing Burnet violently by the arm. ‘Tell me 
that you abandon our project, and (uttering a 
horrible oath) I will strike you to the earth, 
I fear not to send a bullet through Bernardo’s 
heart; but the task must and shall be yours; 
my only fear is, if L suffer you to escape thus, 
that your weakness would betray me into the 
hands of justice. Half the spoils, by agree- 


There is not 


appointed hour. In good faith, if my watch 
says truly, it lacks only fifteen minutes. You 
agree? That’s a brave fellow! You know the 
When the lamp is removed from the 
window where it now glimmers, do you ap- 
proach in your disguise. I have already told 
you in which chamber may be found the Span- 
iard. Let the work be that of a moment, and 
instantly disappear. In afew days you may re- 


turn to claim the hand of his danghter—you 


know the rest. In fifteen minutes I shall ex- 
pect you—farewell! 

Isabel hastened home with all possible speed, 
She was determined to use every exertion to 


foil the cursed designs of Manuel and her per- 
fidious lover. 


She flew to the apartment of 
Dom Bernardo, and snatching up his loaded 
pistols in silence, secreted them in the folds 
She then seated herself in the 


Contrary to custom, he 
seated himself very deliberately in a corner of 
Isabel watched his countenance, 


her father’s servant, grooping his way through 


but remained silent. She observed not a single 


ment, are to be yours, and it is now nearly the @ 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


emotion of doubt or fear. After a short pause, 
he arose and removed the lamp. He then threw 
himself carelessly upon a sofa. 

Manuel, said taking up the light, what 
have you concealed beneath your waistcoat? 
A pistol, and loaded too! Do you apprehend 
any danger, that you are so valiantly armed’ 
Hypocrite! cried the undaunted girl, as she re- 
placed the lamp on the spot whence it had 
been taken. Know you not that I was a listener 
to your sanguinary schemes’ Indeed, you shall 
be rewarded for your zea! and activity. I have 
but one favour to request, and I am sure you 
cannot refuse me. It is, that you will descend 
into the dungeon where my father has boarded 
his wealth, and remain there during the mght. 
Away, I say! for if you refuse, you shall fare the 
fate that you intended for Dom Bernardo! and | 
saying this, she levelled a pistol at his breast. 


ing not only the pride of his family, but of all | 
his fellow-citizens, ‘‘tall, and handsome, and 


per and devoted to his studies. 


notice of one of the princes iu the north of Ger- | 
many, with whom he travelled, I believe, in the 
capacity of secretary. ‘The name of the prince, 
and the particulars of this part of his life, has 
escaped me; but it appeared that, through the 
recommendation of this powerful patron, he be- 
came professor of theology ina university of 
Courland, 1 think at Riga, or somewhere near 


You must imagine—for I cannot describe as| court; but all Ican dof will. 
she described—the feelings which this intelli-| my equipage and servants, 
good,” of a most benevolent, enthusiastic tem- gence excited. A family council was held, and in my robes; you shall drive to 

When he had it was at once determined that application’ next levee day, and obtain the 
been at home for some time, he attracted the should instantly be made to the police authori-| my name; when onee in the 


ties at St. Petersburg, to ascertain beyond a 
doubt the fate of poor Henri—that a petition 
in his favour must be presented to the empe- 
ror of Russia; but who was to present it?) The 
second brother offered himself, but he had a 
wife and two children; the wife protested that 
she should die if her husband left her, and 
would not heat of his going; besides, he was 


I threw myself at her feet, and ki 
of her gown!” 


I will end 
il len 

1 will dregs 
the Palace the 
audience under 

presence of 


emperor; you must manage for youself. 
risk thus much, will you venture the ow 


“And what,” said | “was your answer?” 
Oh!” she replied, “I could not sneer: but 


the hem 


I asked her whether she had not feareg to 


risk the safety of her generous friend? 


it, for the name of this city was continually re- the only remaining hope of his mother’s family. plied, **That thought did not strike Beer... 


curring in her narrative. Henri was at this time | The sister then said that she would undertake what would you have? I cast it from me. 


| the journey, and urged that as a woman, she resolved to have my brother’s pardon—} 
While here, it was his fate to fall passionately | had more chance of success in such an affair have scrificed my own life to obtain it 


about eight-and-twenty. 


e—but 
I was 
Would 


in loye with a rich Jew merchant. His religious than her brother. The mother acquiesced.— heaven forgive me, I thought little of what it 
zeal mingled with his love; he was as anxious | Ihere was, in truth, no alternative; and being might cost another.” 


Manuel, somewhat disconcerted,took his way 
to the dungeon, and Isabel secured him by | 
turning several heavy iron bolts. She returned | 
to the apartment she had just left, and removed | 
the lamp fromthe window. She waited some 
time expecting the arrival of her gallant lover--- 
Burnet. At length he strode rapidly throug) 
the hall, and was making his way to the apart- 
ments of Dom Bernardo. — Isabel sprung after 
him, and before he was aware disarmed him of 
his weapons. 

Who are you? she demanded in a determined 
voice. Come to the light, sir; come, I say,or here 
is a bullet that will cure you of your obstina- 
cy. Howcleverely you aremasked—eh’ Not 
ashamed, I hope, of your features? Off with 
your disguise—off with it, that I may introduce 
to you the worthy Manuel, whom you will find 
secreted in the dungeon.” 

The mortified Burnet, on perceiving that he 
was known by Isabel, was so overcome by his 
emotion that he staggered back a few paces 
and fellto the ground. At this instant Dom 
Bernardo entered theroom. He had heard the 
commotion, and started hurriedly, from bis bed, 
although more dead than alive. He was so 
enervated, that his limbs scarcely supported his 
own weight, and but for the timely assistance of 
his daughter, who caught him inher arms, he 
would have dashed headlong to the floor. She 
thought only of assisting her father to his bed; 
and while she was engaged in this duty, she was 
astounded by the report ofa pistol. It was 
the deathblow of Henry Burnet, struck by his 
own hand. He had snatched the weapon from 
a table where it had been thoughtlessly laid by 
Isabel on the appearance of Dom Bernardo, and 
buried its contents in his forehead. The blood 
was already streaming upon the floor. He was 
writhing in the agonies of death—a self immo- 
lated victim upon the altar of his own consum- 
mate wickedness and folly. He attempted 
several times to speak, and rose once again 
vupon his fect. Oh, what a fearful picture! He 
lifted his hands red and dripping with blood to 
his lacerated forehead, and thrust it madly into 
the fatal wound, and then he glared around 
with the wildness and fury of a maniac, and 
uttering a proud and piercing cry, fell heavily 
in his own gore. Life had fled, and Isabel was 
in the presence of the guilty deed. 

Dom ‘Bernardo did not long survive this tra- 
gicalevent. He was gathered to his fathers, 
rejoicing in the termination of his turbulent and 
perilous career. As to Manuel, he was elevated 
to the height of his deservings. Isabel, upon 
the death of her father, took up her residence 
in Philadelphia, and soon became the envied 
bride of an opulent merchant, who, it has been 
rumored, was not unacquainted with the cele- 
brated pirate, whom we have introduced intu 
our story under the name of Dom Bernardo. 


A SISTER’S LOVE AND COURAGE. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 


My heroiue~+truly and in every sense does 
she deserve the name—was the daughter of a 
rich brewer and wine-merchant of Duexponts. 
She was one of five children, two mnch older 
and two much younger than herself. Her eld- 
est brother was called Henri: he had early dis- 
played such uncommon talents, and such a de- 
cided inclination for study, that his father was 
determined to give him all the advantages of a 
learned education, and sent him to the univer- 
sity of Elangau,in Bavaria, whence he return- 
ed from his family, with the highest testimo- 
nies of his talents and good conduct. His tather 
now destined him for the clerical profession, 
with which his own wishes accorded. His sis- 

er fondly dwelt upon his praises, and described 

im, perhaps with all a sister’s partiality, as be- 


to convert his mistress as to possess her—and, @™ply furnished by the means, this generous, | ~ This plan was soon arranged, and at the time 


in fact, the first was 
the second. The consequences were all in the 
usual style of such matters. 
covered the correspondence, 
Jewess was forbidden to see or to speak to her | 
lover. They met in secret. What arguments 
he might use to convert this modern Jessica, I 
I know not, but they prevailed. She declared , 
herself convinced, and consented to fly with | 
him beyond the frontiers, into Silesia, to be | 
baptized, and to become his wife. 

Apparently their plans were not well arrang- 
ed, or were betrayed; for they were pursued by 
her relations and the police, and overtaken be- 
fore they reached the frontiers. The young | 
man was accused of carrying off his Jewish love | 
by force; and this, I believe, at Riga, where the 
Jews are protected, is acapital crime. The af- 
fair was brought before the tribunal and the ac- 
cused defended himself by declaring that the 
girl had fled with her own free will; that she 
was a Cliristian and his betrothed bride, as they 
had exchanged rings, or had gone through some 
similar ceremony. ‘The father Jew denied this 
on the part of his daughter, and Henri desired 
to be confronted with the lady who was thus 
said to have turned his accuser. Her family 
made many difficulties, but by the order of the 
judge she was obliged to appear. She was 


a necessary preliminary to aflectionate, and . strong-minded girl, set off | appointed my resolute herome drove 
; alone, on her long and perilous journey. “When palace in a splendid eqipage, 

The relations dis- My mother gave me her blessing,”’ said she, “I, running footman, 
and the young Made # vow to heaven and my own heart, that| dress, mounted behind. She was announced 

{ would not return alive without the pardon of as the Countess Elise 


my brother. 


I feared nothing. 
to live for. 


UP to the 
preceeded by a 
with three laquais in 


»who supplicated 


I had nothing a particular audience of his majesty, The doors 
1 had health and strength, and | flew open, 


and ina few moments she was in 


had not a doubt of my own success, because I| the presence of the emperor, who advanced 


was resolved to succeed; but ah! /iebe madame! | 
what a fate was mine! my poor old mother!” | 
| Here she bust into tears, and threw herself back | 
\in the carriage; after a few minutes she resum- | 


one or two steps to meet her, with an air of 

gallantry, but suddenly started back—__ 
Here I could not help asking her, whether 

at that moment she did not feel her hegr 


ed her narrative. sink? 

She reached the city of Riga without accident., said she firmly; ‘on the contrary, | 
There she collected the necessary documents felt my heart beat quicker and higher! I sprang 
relative to her brother’s character and conduct, | forward and knelt at his feet, exclaiming with 
with all the circumstances of his trial, and had clasped hands—‘Pardon imperial majesty! Par. 
them properly attested. Furnished with these don!’” 
papers, she proceeded to Petersburg, where; “Who are you?” said the emperor, astonish. 
she arrived ,safely in the: beginning of June, | ed; *‘and what can I do for you?” 

1833. She had been furnished with several) He spoke gently, more gently than any of 
letters of recommendation, and particularly | his ministers, and overcome, even by my own 
with one to a German ecclesiastic, of whom she hopes, 1 burst into a flood of tears, and said, 

spoke with the most grateful enthusiasm, by “‘May it please your imperial majesty, I am 
the title of M. le Pasteur. She met with the! not Countess Elise » Lam only the sister 
utmost difficulty in obtaining from the police! of the unfortunate Henri Ambos, who has been 
the official return of her brother’s cendemna- | condemned on false accusation. O pardon!— 
tion; place of exile, punishment, etc.; bat at pardon! Here are the papers—the proofs. 0 
length, by almost incredible boldness, perse-| imperial majesty!—pardon my poor brother!” 


brought into 2 court of justice, pale, trembling 
and supported by her father and others of her 
kindred. ‘The judge demanded whether it was 
by her own will that she had fleh with Henri 
Ambos? She answered in a faint voice, *‘No.’”’ 
Had then violence been used to carry her off? 
Was she a Christian? Did she 
regard Henri as herafilanced husband? 
On hearing these replies, so different from 
the truth—from all he could have anticipated— 
the unfortunate young manappezred for a few 
minutes stupified; then asif seized with a sud- 
den phrensy, he made a desperate effort torush 
upon the young Jewess. On being prevented, 
he drew a knife from his pecket, which he at- 


was wrested from him inthe scuffle he was 
wounded in the hands and face, and the young 
lady swooned away. ‘The sight of his mistress 
insensible, and his own blood flowing, restored 
the lover to his senses. Ile became sullenly 
calm, offered not another word in his own de- 
fence, refused to answer any questions, and 
was immediately conveycd to prison. 

These particulars came to the knowledge of 
his family after the lapse of many months, but 
of his subsequent fate they could learn nothing. 
Neither his sentence nor his punishment could 
be ascertained; and although one of his rela- 
tions went to Riga, for the purpose of obtaining 
some iaformation, some redress, he returned 
without having effected either of the purposes 
of his journey. Whether Henri had died of 
his wounds, or languished in a perpetual dun- 
geon, remained a mystery. 


Six years thus passed away. His father died: 
his mother, who persisted in hoping, while all 
others despaired, lingered on in heart-wearing 
suspense. At lengthin the beginning of last 
year, (1833,) a travelling merchant passed 
through the city of Deuxponts, and inquired 
for the family of Ambos. He informed them 
that in the preceding year he had scen and 
spoken to a man in rags, with a long beard, who 
was working in fetters with other criminals, 
near the fortress of Barinska, in Siberia; who 
described himself as Henri Ambos, a pastor of 
the Lutheran church, unjustly condemned, 
and besought him with tears, and the most 
urgent suppheations, to convey some tidings 
of him to his unhappy parents, and beseech 
them to use every means to obtain his liber.- 
tion, 


verance, and address, she was in possession of | I held out the petition and the papers, and at 
these, and with the assistance of her good | the same time prestrate on my knees, I seized 


tempted to plunge into his own bosom, but it | 


friend the pastor, she drew up a petition to| 
the emperor. With this she waited on the 
minister of the interior, to whom, with great 
difficulty, and after many applications, she ob- | 
‘tained access. Hetreated her with great harsh- | 
ness, and absolutely refused to deliver the pe- | 
tition, She threw herself on her knees, and | 
added tears to entreaties; but he was inexora- | 
ble, and added brutally—“Your brother wasa 
mauvais sujel; he ought not to be pardoned, | 
and if 1 were the emperor I would not pardon | 
him.” | 

She rose from her knees, and stretching her | 
arms towards heaven; exclaimed with fervour. 
—“1 call heaven to witness that my brother was , 
innocent! and I thank heaven that you are not 
the emperor, for Ll can still hope!” | 

The minister, in a rage, said—**Do you dare | 
to speak thus to me! Do you know whol) 
am?”? | 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘“‘you are his excellency 
the minister C—; but what of that? you are a/ 
cruel man! but I put my trustin heaven and. 
the emperor; and then,” said she, “I left with- 
out even a courtesy, though he followed me 
to the door, speaking very loud and angrily.” | 

Her suit being rejected by all the ministers, | 
(for even those who were most gentle, and who | 
allowed the hardship of the case, still refuse 
to interfere, or deliver her petition,) she re- 
solved to do what she had been dissuaded from | 
attempting in the first instance to appeal to| 
the emperor in person: but it was vain she lav- 
isheds money in bribes to the inferior officers; 
in vain she beset the imperial suite, at reviews, 
at the theatre, on the way to the church: inva- 
riably beaten back by the guards, or the attend- 
ants, she could not penetrate to the emperor’s 
presence. After spending six weeks in daily 
ineffectual attempts of this kind, hoping every 
morning, and almost despairing every evening 
—threatened by the police, and spurned by 
the officials— Providence raised her up a friend 
in one of herown sex. Among some ladies of 
rank, who became interested in her story, and 
invited her to their houses, was a Countess 
Elise, something or other, whose name I did 
not wriie down. One day on seeing her young 
protegee overwhelmed with grief, and almost 
in despxir, she said, with emotion, “f cannot 
dare to present your petition myself, l might 


be sent off to Siberia, or at least ‘banished the 


the skirt of his embroidered coat, and pressed 
it tomy lips. ‘he emperor said, 

**Rise, rise!’? but 1 would not rise; I still held 
out my papers, resolved not to rise till he had 
taken them, At last the emperor, who seem: 
ed much moved, extended one hand towards 
me, and took the papers with the other, say: 
ing’, 

mademoiselle—I command you to 
rise.’’ I ventured to kiss his hand, and said, 
with tears, 

‘I pray of your majesty to read that paper.” 

He said, “t will read it.” I then rose from 
the ground, and stood watching him while he 
unfolded the petition and read it. His counte 
nance changed, and he exclaimed once & 
twice, 

it possible?—This is dreadful!” Whea 
he had finished, he folded the paper, and wilh: 
out any observation, said at once, 

“Mademoiselle Ambos, your brother is pit 
doned.” ‘The words rung in my ears, avd! 
again flung myself at his feet, saying, and yet! 
scarce knew what I said, 

**Your imperial majesty is a good man up 
earth; do you indeed pardon my brother? Yout 
ministers would not suffer me to approach you 
and even yet I fear — He said, 

‘Fear nothing you have my promise.” He 
then raised me trom the ground, and conducted 
me himself to the door. I tried to thank sné 
bless him, but could not; he held out his hase 
for me to kiss, and than bowed his head a! 
left the room. 

“Ach ja! the emperor is a good man—e# 
schoner, feiner, mann! but he does not kno¥ 
how cruel his ministers are, and all the e 
they do, and all the justice they refuse, in 
name!” 

[The excitement and fatigue produced s 
vere attack of illness under which she was = 
labouring, when on the fifth day after ber '® 
terview with Nicholas, a /aguais in the impe™ 
al livery came to her lodging wie 6 
packet, and the emperor’s compliments be 
Mademoiselle Ambos.” It was the pardon 
her brother. re 

Those official animals, who had 
spurned her, now pressed upon her with 0 t 
of service, and even the minister eed sis 
fered to expedite the pardon himself to are 
in order to save her trouble; but she woule® 
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precious paper out of her hands: 


th 
Mctermined to carry it herself—to be her- 


rer of glad tidings: she had resolv- 
but Rerself should take off those 


he very description of which had en- 
soul; having made her arrange- 
ments as quickly as possible, she set off for 
Yoscow, where she arrived in three days.— 
According to her description, the town in Si- 
peria, to the Governor of which she carried an 
oficial recommendation, was nine thousand 
rsts beyond Moscow; and the fortress to which 
“a wretched malefactors were exiled was ata 
t distance beyond that. I could not well 
make out the situation of either, and unluckily, 
jhad.no map with me but a road map of Ger- 
many, and it was evident that my heroine was 
no geographer. She told me that after leaving 
Yoscow, she travelled post seven days and 
ven nights, only sleeping in the carriage.— 
she then reposed for two days, and then post- 
ej on for another seven days and nights; alone, 
snd wholly unprotected, except by her own 
‘nnocence and energy, and afew lines of re- 
commendation, which had been given to her 
at St. Petersburgh. ; 

At length, in the beginning of August, she 
grrived at the end of her journey, and was 
courteously received by the commandant of 
the fortress. She presented the pardon, with 
ahand which trembled with impatience and 
joy, too great to be restrained, almost to be 
borne. The officer looked very grave, and 
took, she thought, a very long time to read the 
paper, Which consisted only of six or eight 
lines. At last he stammered out, 

“| am sorry—but the Henri Ambos mention- 
edin this paper—is dead!” Poor girl! she fell} 
to the earth. 

Wnen she reached this part of her story she 
burst into afresh flood of tears, wrung her 
hands, and for some time could utter nothing 
but passionate exclamations of grief. 

“Ach liebe Goti! was fur ein schrecklich 
shichsal war das meine! I had come thus far to 
find—not my brother—nur ein grab/ (only a 
grave!”’?) she repeated several times, with an 
accent of despair. The unfortunate man had 
died the year before. ‘The fetters in which he 
worked had caused an ulcer in his leg, which 
he neglected, and, after some weeks of horrid 
suffering, death released him. The task-work, 
for nearly five years, of this accomplished, and 
even learned man in the prime of his life and 
mental powers, had been to break stones upon 
the road, chained hand and foot, and confound- 
td with the lowest malefactors. 


From the London Court Magazine. 


LOVE AND DIPLOMACY. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 
“ Pray pardon me, 
For | am like a boy that hath found money, 
Afraid I dream still.”— Ford or Webster. 

Itwas on a fine September evening, within 
mytime (and I am not, I trust, too old to be 
loved,) that Count Anatole L , of the im. 
pertinent and particularly useless profession of 
ulache, walked up and down before the glass 
in his rooms at the * Archduke Charles,’ the first 
hotel, as you know if you have travelled, in the 
green-belted and fair city of Vienna. The brass 
ting was still swinging on the end of the bell- 
Npe,and, ina respectful attitude at the door, 
Yood the just-summoned Signor Attilio, valet 
und privy counselior to one of the handsomest 
®xcombs errant through the world. Signor 
Atulio was a Tyrolese, and, like his master, was 
ty handsome. 

Count Anatole had been idling away three 
gollen summer months in the Tyrol, for the 
‘le purpose, as far as mortal eyes could see, of 

‘susing his fine Phidian features in a callow 

Sustache and whiskers. ‘The crines ridentes 
8 Eneas Silvius has it,) being now in a condi- 
‘beyond improvement, Signor Attilio had 
“‘tsome days been rather curious to know what 
“urse of events would next occupy the diplo- 
Matic talents of his master. 

Afler aturn or two more, taken in silence, 
‘tut Anatole stopped in the middle of the 
‘or, and eyeing the well-made Tyrolese from 
“d to foot, begged to know if he wore at the 
“sent moment his most becoming breeches, 
and beaver. 

mati was never astonished at any thing his 
epg or said. He simply answered ‘ Si 


. so kind as to strip immediately, and 
y yourself in that travelling suit lying on the 


» 


AS the green, gold-corded jacket, knee- 
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breeches, buckles and stockings were laid aside, 
Count Anatole threw off hig dressing-gown, and 
commenced encasing his handsome proportions 
in the cast-off habiliments. He then put on the 
conical, slouch-rimmed kat, with the tall eagle’s 
feather stuck jauntily on the side and the two 
rich tassels pendant over his left eye, and the 
toilet of the valet being completed at the same 
moment, they stood looking at one another with 
perfect gravity, rather transformed, but each 
apparently quite at home in his new character. 

*You look very like a gentleman, Attilio,’ 
said the count. 

‘Your excellency has caught, to admiration, 
Varia del paese,’ complimented back again the 
sometime Tyrolese, 

Attilio!’ 

Signor?’ 

‘Do you remember the lady in the forest of 
Friuli?” 

Attilio began to have a glimmering of things. 
Some three months before, the count was dash- 
ing on at arapid post-pace, through a deep 
wood inthe mountains which head in the Adria- 
tic. A sudden pull-up at the turning in the 
road nearly threw him from his britska, and 
looking out the ‘ anima di purco!? of the postil- 
lion, he found his way impeded by an overset 
carriage, from which three or four servants were 
endeavouring to extract the body of an oid man, 
killed by the accident. 

There was more attractive metal for the tra- 
veller, however, in the shape of a young and 
beautiful woman, leaning, pale and faint, against 
atree, and apparently about to sink to the 
ground, unassisted. ‘To bring a hat full of wa- 
ter from the nearest brook, and receive her fall- 
ing head on his shoulders, was the work of a 
thought. She had fainted quite away, and 
taking her, like a child, into his arms, he placed 
her ona bank by the road-side, bathed her fore- 
head and lips, and chafed her small white hands, 
till his heart, with all the distress of the scene, 
was quite mad with her perfect beauty. 
Animation at last began to return, and as the 
flush was stealing into her lips, another carriage 
drove up with servants in the same livery, and 
Count Anatole, thoroughly bewildered in his 
new dream, mechanically assisted them in get- 
ting their living mistress and dead master into 
it, and until they were fairly out of sight, it had 
never occurred to him that he might possibly 
wish to know the name and condition of the 
fairest piece of work he had ever scen from the 
hand of his Maker. 

An hour before, he had doubled his bouno 
mano to the postillion, and was driving on to 
Vienna, as if to sit ata new congress. Now, he 
stood leaning against the tree, at the foot of 
which the grass and wild flowers showed the 
print of new made pressure, and the postillion 
cracked his whip, and Attilio reminded him of 
the hour he was losing, in vain. 

He remounted after a while; but the order 
was to go back to the last post-house. 

Three or four months at a solitary albergo 
in the neighbourhood of this adventure, passed 
by the count in scouring the country on horse- 
back in every direction, and by his servant in 
very particular ennui, bring up the story near- 
ly to where the scene opens. 

‘I have seen her!’ saidthe count. 

Attilio only lifted up his eyebrows. 

‘She ishere, in the neighbourhood of Vienna!’ 

‘Felice lei!’ murmured Attilio. 

‘Sheis the Princess Leichstenfels, and, by 
the death of that old man,a widow.’ 

‘Veramente?’ responded the valet, wit! a ris- 
ing inflexion; forhe knew his master and French 
morals too well not to foresee a damper in the 
p ossibility of matrimony. 

* Veramente!’ gravely echoed the count.— 
‘And now, listen. “Ihe princess lives in close 
retirement. An old friend or two, and a tried 
servant, are the only persons who see her. You 
are to contrive’to see this servant to-morrow, 
corrupt him to leave her, recommend me in his 
place, and then you are to take him as your 
courier to Paris; whence, if I calculate well, 
you will return to me before lang with impor- 
tantdespatches. Do you understand me? 

‘Signor, si!” 

In the small boudoir of a ma/son de plaisance, 
belonging to the noble family of Leichstenfels, 
sat the widowed mistress of one of the oldest 
titles and finest estates of Austria. The light 
from a single long window opening down to 
the floor, and leading out upon a terrace of 
flowers, was subdued by a heavy crimson cur- 
tain, looped partially away, a pastille lamp was 
sending up from its porphyry pedestal a thin 


and just perceptible curl of smoke, through 
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which the lady musingly passed backward and 
forward one of her slender fingers, and, on a 
table near, lay a sheet of black-edged paper, 


| crossed by a small silver pen,and scrawled over 


irregularly with devices and disconnected 
words, the work evidently of afit of the most 
absolute and listless idleness. 

_ The door opened, and a servant in mourning 
livery stood before the lady. 

‘Lhave thought over your request, Wilhelm,’ 
she said; ‘I had become accustomed to your ser- 
vices, and regret to lose you; but I should re- 
gret more to stand in the way of your interest. 
You have my permission.’ 

Wilhelm expressed his thanks with an effort 
that showed he had not obeyed the call of 
mamir.on without regret, and requested leave 
to introduce the person he had proposed as his 
successor. 

* Of what country is he?’ 

‘ Tyrolese, your excellency.’ 

‘And why does he leave the gentleman with 
whom he came to Vienna?’ 

* [lest amoureux d’une Viennaise, madame,’ 
answered the ex-valet, resorting to French to 
express what he considered a delicate circum- 
stance 
=e Pauvre enfant!’ said the princess, with a 
sigh that partook as much of envy as of pity; 
‘let him come in!’ ] 

And the Count Anatole, as the sweet accents 
reached his ear, steppedover the threshold,and 
in the coarse but gay dress of the Tyrol, stood 
in the presence of her whose dewy temples he 
had bathed in the forest, whose lips he had al- 
most ‘ pried into for breath,’ whose snowy 
hands he had chafed and kissed when the senses 
had deserted their celestial organs—the angel 
of his perpetual dream, the lady of his wild 
and uncontrollable, but respectful and honoura- 
ble love. 

The princess looked carelessly up as he ap- 
proached, but her eyes seemed arrested in pass- 
ing over his features. It was but momentary. 
She resumed her occupation of winding her ta- 
per fingers in the smoke curls of the incense- 
lamp, and with halfasigh, as ifshe had re- 
pelled a pleasing thought, she leaned back in 
the silken fautueil, and asked the new-comer 
his name. 

‘Anatole, your excellency.’ 

The voice again seemed to stir something in 
her memory. She passed her hand over her 
eyes, and was for a moment lost in thought. 

‘Anatole,’ she said, (oh, how the sound of 
his own name, murmured inthat voice of music, 
thrilled through the fiery veins of the disguised 
lover!) ‘Anatole, | receive you into my service. 
Wilhelm will inform you of your duties, and—I 
have a fancy for the dress of the Tyrol—you 
may wear it instead of my livery, if you will.’ 

And with one stolen and warm gaze from un- 
der his drooping eyelids, and heart and lips on 
fire, as he thanked her for her condescension, | 
the new retainer took his leave. 

Month after month paased on—to Count An- 
atole in a bewildering dream of ever-deepening 
passion. It was upona soft and amorous morn- 
ing of April that a dashing equipage stood at 
the door of the proud palace of Leichstenfels. 
The arms of Esterhazy blazoned on the pannels, 
and the insoucian/s chasseurs leaned against the 
marble columns of the portico, waiting for their 
master, and speculating on the gaiety likely to 
issue from the suit he was prosecuting within. 
How could a prince of Esterhazy be supposed 
to sue in vain? 

The disguised fuotman had shown the gay 
and handsome nobleman to his mistress’s pre- 
sence. After re-arranging a family of very well 
arranged flower-pots, shutting the window to 
open it again, changing the folds of the curtains 
not at all for the better; and looking a stolen 
and fierce look at the unconscious visitor, he 
could find no longer an apology for remaining 
intheroom. He shut the door after him ina 
tempest of jealousy. 

‘Did your excellency ring” said he, opening 
the door again, after a few minutes of intolera- 
ble torture, 

The prince was on his knees at her feet! 

‘No, Anatole; but you may bring me a glass 
of water.’ 

As he entered with the silver tray trembling 
in his hand, the prince was rising to go.  ILis 
face expressed delight, hope, triumph—every 
thing that could madden the soul of the irritat- 
edlover. After waiting on his rival to his car- 
riage, he returned to his mistress, and receiving 
the glass upon the tray, was about leaving the 
room in silence, when the princess called to 
him, a 


In all this lapse of time it is not to be suppos- 
ed that Count Anatole played merely his foot- 
man’s part. His respectful and elegant de- 
meanour, the propriety of his language, and 
that deep devotedness of manner which wins a 
woman more than all things else, soon gained 
upon the confidence of the princess; and before 
a week was past she found that she was happier 
when he steod behind her chair, and gave him, 
with some self-denial, those frequent permis- 
sions of absence from the palace which she sup- 
posed he asked to prosecute the amour disclos- 
ed to her on his introduction to her service. 
As time flew on, she attributed his earnestness 
and occasional warmth of manner to gratitude; 
and, without reasoning much on her own feel- 
ings, gave herself up to the indulgence. of a de- 
gree of interest in him which would have alarm- 
ed a woman more skilled in the knowledge of 
the heart. Married from a convent, however, to 
an old man who had secluded her from the 
world; the voice of the passionate count in the 
forest of Friuli was the first sound of love that 
had ever entered her ears. She knew not why 
it was that the tones of her new footman, and 
now and then a look of his eyes, as he leaned 
over to assist her attable, troubled her memory 
like a trace of a long lost dream. 

But, oh! what moments had been his in these 
fleeting months! Admitted to her presence in 
her most unguarded hours—seeing her at morn- 
ing, at noon, at night, in all her unstudied and 
surpassing loveliness—for ever near her, and 
with the world shut out—bher rich hair blowin 
with the lightest breeze across his fingers in his 
assiduous service—her dark, full eyes, uncon- 
scious of an observer, filling with unrepressed 
tears, or glowing with pleasure over some tale 
of love—her exquisite form flung upon a couch, 
or bending over flowers, or moving about the 
room in all its native and untrammelled grace— 
and her voice, tender, and most tender to him, 
though she knew it not, and her eyes, herself 
unaware, ever following him in his loitering at- 
tendance—and he, the while, losing never a 
glance or a motion, but treasuring all up in his 
heart with the avarice of a miser—what, in com- 
mon life, though it were the life of fortune’s 
most favoured child, could compare with it for 
bliss? 

Pale and agitated, the count turned back at 
the call of lis mistress, and stood waiting her 
pleasure. 

Anatole!’ 

‘Madame!’ 

‘The answer was so low and deep, it started 
even himself. 

She motioned to him to come nearer. She 
had sunk upon the sofa, and as he stood at her 
feet, she leaned forward, buried her hands and 
arms in the long curls which, in her retirement, 
she allowed to float tuxuriantly over her shoul- 


ders, and sobbed aloud. Overcome and forget- 


ful of all but the distress of the lovely creature 
before him, the count dropped upon the cushion 
on which rested the small foot in its mourning 
slipper, and taking her hand, pressed it sudden- 
ly and fervently to his lips. 

The reality broke upon her! She was be- 
loved—but by whom? A menial! and the ap- 
palling answer drove all the blood of her proud 
race in a torrent upon her heart, sweeping away 
all affection, as if her nature had never known 
its name. She sprang to her feet, and laid her 
hand upon the bell. 

‘Madame!’ said Anatole, in a cold, proud tone. 

She staid her arm to listen. 

‘ft leave you for ever.’ 

And again, with the quick revulsion of youth 
and passion, her woman’s heart rose within her, 
and she buried her face in her hands, and drop- 
ped her head in utter abandonment on his bosom. 

It was the birth day of the emperor, and the 
courtly nobles of Austria were rolling out from 
the capital to offer their congratulations at the 
royal palace of Schoenbrunn. In addition to the 
usual attractions of the scene, the drawing-room 
was to be graced by the first public appearance 
of a new French ambassador, whose reputed 
personal beauty, and the talents he had display- 
ed in a late secret negociation, had set the whole 
court, from the queen of Hungary to the young- 
est dame d’honneur, in a flame of curiosity, 

To the prince Esterhazy there was another 
reason for writing the day in red letters. The 
princess Leichstenfels, by an express message 
from the empress, was to throw aside her wi- 
dow’s weeds, and appear once more to the ad- 
miring world. She had yielded to the sum- 
mons, but it was to be her last day of splen- 
dour. Her heart and hand were plighted te 
| her Tyrolese menial, and the brightest and love. 
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liest ornament of the court of Austria, when 
the ceremonies of the day were over, was to 
lay aside the costly bauble from her shoulder, 
and the glistening tiara from her brow, and for- 
get rank and fortune as the wife of his bosom! 

The dazzling hours flew on. The plain and 
kind old emperor welcomed and smiled upon 
all. ‘The wily Metternich, in the prime of his 
successful manhood, cool, polite, handsome, and 
winning, gathered golden opinions by every 


‘word and look; the young Duke of Reichstadt, 


the mild and gentle son of the struck eagle of 
St. Helena, surrounded and caressed by a con- 
tinual cordon of admiring women, seemed for- 
getful that Opportunity and Expectation await- 
ed him, like two angels with their wings out- 
spread; and haughty nobles and their haughty 
dames, statesmen, scholars, soldiers, and priests, 
crowded upon each other’s heels, and mixed 
together in that doubtful podrida, which goes 
by the name of pleasure. could moralize here 
had I time! 

The princess of Leichstenfels had gone 
through the ceremony of presentation, and had 
heard the murmur of admiration, drawn by 
beauty from all lips, and dizzy with the scene, 
and with a bosom full of painful and conflicting 
emotions, she had accepted the proffered arm 
of prince Esterhazy to breathe a fresher air 
upon the terrace. They stood near a window, 
and he was pointing out to his fair but inat- 
tentive companion the various characters as they 
passed within. 

‘I must contrive,’ said the prince, ‘to show 
youthe new ervoy. Oh! you have not heard 
of him. Beautiful as Narcissus, modest as Pas- 
tor Corydon, clever as the prime minister him- 
self, this paragon of diplomatists has been here 
in disguise these three months, negotiating about 
—Metternich and the deuse know what—but 
rewarded at last with an ambassador’s star, and 
—but here he is; Princess Leichstenfels, per- 
mit me to present—’ 

She heard no more. A glance from the dia- 
mond star on his breast to the Hephestion 
mouth and keen dark eye of Count Anatole re- 
vealed to her the mystery of months. And as 
she leaned against the window for support, the 
hand thar sustained her in the forest of Friuli, 
and the same thrilling voice, in almost the same 
never-forgotten cadence, offered his impassion- 
ed sympathy and aid, and she recognized and 
remembered all. 

I must go back so as to inform you, that 
Count Anatole, on the morning of this memor- 
able day, had sacrificed a silky, but prurient 
moustache, and a pair of the very sauciest dark 
whiskers out of Coventry. Whether the Prince 
Esterhazy recognized in the new envoy, the 
lady’s gentleman who so inopportunely broke 
in upen his tender avowal, Lam not prepared 
to say. I only know (for I was there) that the 
Princess Leichstenfels was wedded to the new 
ambassador in the ‘leafy month of June,’ and 
the Prince Esterhazy, unfortunately prevented 
by illness from attending the nuptials, lost a 
very handsome opportunity of singing with ef- 
fect, 

* If she be not fair for me,’ 


supposing it translated into German. 

Whether the enamoured ambassadress prefers 
her husband in his new character, Lam equally 
uncertain; though, from much knowledge of 
German courts and a little of human nature, | 
think she will be happy if at some future day 
she would not willingly exchange her proud 
envoy for the devoted Tyrolese, and does not 
sigh that she can no more bring him to her feet 
with a pull of a silken string. 


THE TRAVELLER INCOG. 

It was a hot afternoon in July, ——, the large, 
airy hotel at L—n Springs was crowded to ex- 
cess, the black waiters, with faces glistening 
like polished jet, were flying in every direction, 
in reply to the calls of the ditferent visiters—the 
guests were grouped about in knots of five and 
six throughout the premises; some were amus- 
ing themselves inthe billiard-room of the es- 
tablishment; five or six brandy faced fellows 
were gathered around a small table, under the 
shade of the large buttonwood, which drooped 
‘over the spring, and busily engaged in discuss- 
ing politics and a half dozen of champagne, 
which a black servant had just brought out; 
a few, who had stretched themselves at 
full length, with newspapers, on the settees, 
with the intention of reading the events of the 
day, had dropped from reading to nodding, and 
were now quietly dozing, with their papers 
lying carelessly at their sides; and several rest- 


less spirits were pacing, with unequal and hur- 
ried strides, up and down the long piazza, giving 
vent to their own uncomfortable feelings by now 
and then a peevish curse ejaculated against the 
stupidity of the place or the heat of the wea- 


opening every conversation commenced be- 
tween 
every ignoramus feels privileged to throw the 
entire weight of his own indigestible stupidity. 
| It was late in the day, the day was excessive- 

ly hot, and the tempers of the guests were 
-warmin proportion; they were irritable, dis- 
gusted, wearied of the springs, of themselves, 

and, in fact, of every thing; they had drunk the 

water, they had luxuriated in the baths; they 
| had bowled in the nine-pin alley, they had bet- 
ted at the billiard-table, and they had complete- 
ly exhausted all the extra fund of “small talk,” 
which they usually carried about them for the 
| benefit of the ladies; in fact, they were at their 
| wits’ end; allthe sources of amusement were 
dried up; ennui had mounted with an iron sway. 


wheels was heard in the valley, and presently 
‘after four straining horses were seen slowly toil- 
‘ing up the hill, which led to the hotel, This 


ther—that unfortunate scapegoat, upon which | 
is not only thrown the disagreeeble burden of | 


two strangers, but upon whose shoulders | 


‘But who is it” asked another, ‘Dr. who?’ the | standing ‘ expectant by, = 


question passed around, but nobody knew. Af- 
ter passing his baggage out, the stranger hand- 
ed his cane to the waiter and passed himself 
out. 

He wasa tall, stout man, rather inclining to 
corpulency—that part of his hair which was 
not hidden by his broad-brimmed black hat, was 
profusely powdered and gathered in a large club 
behind, which hung over his coat-collar, be- 


_stowing upon it a very liberal share of its own 


It was at this critical period that the rattling of 


was ajoyous era in the day; thé occupants of 


games half finished, the bowling-alley was de- 
serted, the sleepers rose upand shook them- 
selves, and crowds upon crowds—mnien and wo- 
men, dandies and ladies—came pouring from 


ed to stop. The landlord, with a face like a red 


through the crowd, and now stood at the foot 
of the steps, while around him were collected 
half a dozen black servants, dressed in green 

baize aprons, with their shirt sleeves rolled up 
above the elbow—all grinning from ear to ear, 
and anxiously waiting the arrival of the slow- 
moving vehicle. ‘The horses strained on, the 


ed, and, at last, it stopped at the door. Curiosity 
was at its highest pitch; the ladies stood upon 
chairs to took over the heads of the gentlemen, 
and the gentlemen stood upon tip toe. 

‘It’s empty,’ said a voice in front. 

Here a groan of disappointment ran through 
the crowd. 

‘No,’ said another, ‘there are two passengers 
on the back seat.’ 

Again their spirits revived, for the idea of the 
arrival of the mail without a passenger was in- 


the same hour the next day. 


ping the boot of the stage. 


ters formed in a small semi-circle around the 
door of the stage. First a lad, aged about four- 
teen, sprung out; he was disregarded, and the 
eager gaze of all was turned upon the form 
which still remained in the dark recesses of the 
vehicle. 

‘ife’s an old man,’ said one; ‘he’s an old man,’ 
repeated another; and ‘he’s an old man,’ travel- 
led from mouth to mouth, until it was carried 
far back into the sitting-room, where the faces 
of several ladies were anxiously peeping from 
the windows. 

‘He wears powder,’ said one; ‘and small 
clothes,’ said another; and again these discover- 
ies were buzzed from ear to ear among the 
crowd. 

But the stranger seemed to be in no hurry to 
gratify their curiosity, for he turned his back 
towards the door and busied himself for a few 
moments in the inside; he then handed out his 
baggage to the servants; first came an umbrella, 
than ablack leather hat-box, a flannel gown 
succeeded, next followed a small black valise, 
and he then reached out a large carpet-bag, say- 
ing, ‘Handle that carefully, it contains vials— 
medicines.’ 

Here a whisper ran through the crowd, and 
the words ‘carpet-bag’—‘medicine,’ were dis- 
tinctly audible, as they passed from mouth to 
mouth until they reached the sanctum of the la- 
dies’ sitting room. 

‘He must bea physician,’ said one, and again 
the mouths and ears of all were busy as this sug- 
gestion went the rounds, 


driver flogged, the wheels of the stage scream- 


the billiard-room poured out, leaving their 


every door of the building, and flooding the | 
piazza at the point where the stage was expect-_ 


sun ona dry summer’s evening, had bustled 


| 
| 


| 


supportable; for then, there would be nothing 
to talk about, think about, or care about, until | 


ordinary size. 


mealy covering; his face was of a brownish drab 
colour, and his nose ofa purplish tinge, some- 
what resembling a kontty red potatoe, was flank- 
ed by a pair of irascible little black eves, of so 
fiery a nature that they had scalded the rims of 
his eyelids into a bright red colour; he wore a 
long glossy black coat with broad skirts and 
pockets on the outside, and very tight yellow 
small clothes; his legs were cased in white silk 
stockings, and his polished shoes were garnishi- 
ed with large gold buckles; he must have num- 
bered about sixty winters, but he heeded them 
not, his frame was iron, and his step as he left 
the stage was that ofa man of weight—of im- 
portance in the world—of one who felt his own 
consequence, and intended that others should 
feel ittoo. As hestepped fromthe stage, the 
servants formed around him. 

‘Have you any other baggage, doctor?” 

The stranger’s eyes began to grow restless. 
‘Who told you I was a doctor” asked he, stern- 
ly. 

‘Nobody, sir,’ replied the abashed waiter, 
‘but I thought, perhaps ——’ 

‘You thought! what business have you to 
think? you are to do as you are bid, and never 
to think. ‘There! go and take down my trunk 
from behind the stage; but first let me tell you, 
I am nol a doctor.’ 

This wasa puzzler; a long train of supposi- 
tions was thus knocked in the head, and con- 
jecture was again busy, while they all eagerly 
watched the removal of his trunk to obtain, if 
possible, some clue of his name and rank. 

The boot was raised and there it stood—such 
a trunk! it would have swallowed up three of 
Two of the waiters were 
stepping up to remove it. 

‘Stop!’ said the- driver, ‘it will take sfx of 
you, at least, it’s so thundering heavy; I’ve tried 
it before.’ 

Three more waiters then went up, and reel- 
ing ben ath its weight, the whole five thumped 
it heavily upon the ground; there was a jingling 
sound in the inside as it struck. 

What could it contain? it was enormously 
heavy, it could not be clothing; and again were 
the busy thoughts of the crowd involved ina 
labyrinth of perplexities, It might have been 


But now the driver, as ifto keep them still | vials, but then he had said that he was not a 
longer in suspense, sprung from the box, andin- | physician. 
stead of opening the door, commenced unstrap- | 
However, luckily just heard of the arrival of the stage, came 
for the lookers-on, the landlord was as impatient | bustling up through the crowd of people who 
as themselves; he stepped to the door and | thronged the piazza, and endeavouring by a 
opened it, the crowd on the piazza held their, great show of officiousness to make up for lost 
breath and opened their mouths, and the wai-| time, and if possible to earn a small fee; they 


At that moment two black servants, who had 


had not seen the trunk removed, and therefore 
were ignorant of its weight; running over to 
each end of it, they seized the handles, with the 
intention of carrying it off to the roem which 
should be appointed for the stranger; they might 
as well have seized upon the stage itself—jerk 
—the trunk remained immoveable, but not so 
the movers; they biought up so suddenly, that 
their heels flew from under them, and luckily 
for them, their heads only come in contact with 
the object of their solicitude, so that the trunk 
was the only thing likely to suffer. 

* Goy!’ said one of the fallen heroes, picking 
himself up, ‘that must be a specie trunk.’ 

A general exclamation of joy ran through the 
crowd, the mystery was explained, and the 
words ‘specie trunk,’ passed from mouth to 
‘mouth with a magical effect; the crowd drew 
back with an involuntarily respect, the landlord 
smiled and bowed till his nose touched the floor, 
and the waiters fairly fought for the honour of 
carrying his baggage. One had his umbrella, 
one his valise, one his flannel gown, one his 
hat-box, and six fairly staggered up the steps 
beneath the weight of his cumbrous trunk. By 
this time it was discovered that the young stran- 
ger was an appendage of his; some inferior 
planet that moved around his orbit, and now he 
likewise came in for his share of general atten- 
tion from the waiters. 

‘Would he have his boots brushed” asked 
one who was standing ready with a pair of slip- 
pers. ‘Would the old gentleman like to have 
his coat dusted,’ asked two or three who were 


"armed with ab 


one hand and small brooms in th rush iy 
fearful were they of 


nity of earning their usual fee, that, with 

waiting for a reply, two immediately seiz d 
collar of the old gentleman’s coat ‘sda the 
rubbing away, one witha brush and th a 
with a broom. © othe 

The stranger, who to his various 
fications, added that of self-importa: 
great degree, was thunderstruck at 
monious proceeding, and his little black ey 
flew around in their sockets with a most wal 
ful expression, but it was only for an instant, 
the next moment his cane whizzed through the 
air, the brush flew in one direction, the ohn 
in another, and their proprietors lay oprentian 
on the piazza. He turned to the other enter 
sor, but he had disappeared, and the end of hig 
green apron was just visible flirting out behind 
him as he vanished through a distant door. 

The spectators, who before had respected 
him for his wealth, now respected him still more 
for his prowess; and the circle around him grew 
wider. They had seitled it in their own minds 
that the trunk contained specie, but they were 
as much in the dark as ever, as to the name and 
quality of the unknown; whispered Surmises 
were made, undertoned opinions and conjece 
tures were offered, but there was nothing satis 
factory. 

Perhaps it was some crusty, suspicious ol 
man, afraid totrust te safety fund bank bills, 
and carrying his money about him in hard dob 
lars. Perhaps it was Mr. —— , the rick 
staple merchant, from New York, on a jaunt fo 
his health. No, there were several present who 
Were acquainted with him, and this was not the 
man. 

Again they were puzzled. At length anew 
conjecture arose, which, for a short time, had 
some weight. 

It might be Nicholas Biddle, travelling 
through the state, and carrying with him the 
bank fund, for safe keeping. For a few mo. 
ments this idea was whispered from mouth to 
mouth with great rapidity, and appeared satis 
factory to all; but just then, a little lean fellow, 
in a green coat, rose up and claimed the ae. 
quaintance of Mr. Biddle, and denied that this 
was the person. Thissettled it, and now ‘hei 
conjectures ran wild.’ 


He might be an alderman, perhaps a gover 
nor. The landlord took the hint. 

‘Shall I show the governor to his room” 

The unknown bowed. ‘Yes, to a room with 
four windows and two doors.’ 

The landlord looked aghast. 
and two doors!” 

‘Yes, sir, the weather is hot, and requiress 
free circulation of air,’ answered the stranger. 

‘But, sir 

‘Well, sir!’ 

‘But, sir—there is but one such, unocct 
pied.’ 

‘Then Vl take it,’ was the ready answer. 

‘No offence, sir—but, sir—but we usual 
hire that room to four persons, at least; some 
times six.’ 

‘Then, sir, you deserve to be punished fe 
such a gross imposition—but, as for the room,! 
intend to take it for myself and my young com 
panion.’ 

‘Why, sir, he’s only a boy—he only couns# 
half a one.’ 

‘Can’t help it, sir, wi// have the room.” * 

‘But, sir—yet, sir,’ stammered out the wor 
ried landlord. 

‘I'll hear no more about it—have the room! 
will, and ?m willing to pay for it.’ 

‘Oh, sir—ah, sir—that alters the case,’ si 
the host, now smirking and bowing low; be 
turned to the servants, ‘you black rascals, whi 
are you standing there for? why haven't yo 
taken the gentleman’s baggage up to the large 
room, long ago? Number sixteen, the r00® 
with four windows.’ 


‘Then, he is a governor,’ observed one of thé 
lookers-on, after the stranger had disappear 
through one of the doors, followed by his 
of armour-bearers, ‘1 thought so from the fits 

‘Yes,’ replied another, ‘it must be 80, he die 
not deny it; he denied being a doctor,’ this ¥# 
satisfactory, and it was settled that the strang® 
wasa governor of some of the southern states 
rich, of course, with plenty of negroes, and & 
velling at present, incog. 

Shortly after this the landlord 
joined the throng. He was ina vio 
had asked the stranger’s name, ane 
told that ‘it was none of his business; 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


yi very mysterious, and the wonderers were 
re curious than ever. 
jyst then the governor’s bell rang violently; 
flew to the door—the governor wanted 


rgiter 
of water and six towels. 

Stop, waiter, have you any eggs in the 
house” 


‘Yes, sir.’ 
«well, boil me four—let them boil exactly 
inutes! 
ithe minutes! sir, did you say fen m inutes? 
ked the waiter in amazement. 
Yes sir, I did say ten minutes,’ was the short 
reply, for the governor was growing angry. 

‘But 

Harkye,’ interrupted the stranger, ‘you are 
sent here to obey my instructions, and not to of- 
fer advice; if I choose to eat a piece of a stone 
wall, what business is that of yours?’ me 
“The waiter was abashed, and apologizing to 


as 


the angry lecturer, slunk down stairs to commu- | 


nicate his message to the cook; the cook held 


yp her bands in amazement, and turning to the | 


chamber-maid, ‘Polly! only think! the governor 
wants his eggs biled ten minutes’ The cham- 
permaid was equally astonished, and ran to 
communicate the news to the bar-keeper, and 
it was not ten minutes before every man, wo- 
man and child, in the house knew that the 
stranger had ordered eggs for his supper, and 
that the eggs were to be boiled ten minutes; 
and there were some vague rumours afloat, that 
in case Of their not suiting, he had threatened 
to fop off with a piece of stone wall by way of 
dessert. 

At this piece of news, the inhabitants of the 
hotel were thunderstruck; they had heard of 
gormandiaers, and gluttons of all descriptions, 
but never had they dreamed of a person whose 
appetite could be placed in competition with 
the ostrich qualities of their stranger guest. 
‘Who could he be? he was a governor, that was 
settled; but governor who? that was a puzzler. 

At last the supposition was started that he was 
some bedlamite escaped from confinement; this 
gained ground wonderfully with all, except the 
landlord, who still recollected the specie trunk, 
and the intention of liberal payment expressed 
by his guest, but though he flouted the idea, 
the number of its votaries increased marvellous- 
ly, untilit was at last suggested, that he should 
be taken in charge, and delivered into the safe 
keeping of his friends. The suggestion was 
easily made—but who would venture to carry it 
into effect? nobody offered, all thought it too 
hazardous an undertaking, for there was an in- 
fammable twinkle playing around the corner of 


' cluded by ordering a seat to be taken for him- 
self and his companion in the stage which left 
the next morning. 

The landlord, after expressing much regret 
with a thousand apologies, bowed himself to the 
| door and left the room. 

| During the supper, the stranger, whose mys- 
_ terious nature had been buzzed around to every 
inmate of the hotel, was the object of attraction 
to all eyes; but he supped upon his eggs, and 
in silence, except now and then a casual re- 
mark to his companion, paying no regard to the 
servants who flocked around him, begging that 
the governor ‘ would taste this,’ and * try that,’ 
and officiously repeating his title whenever they 
had occasion to address him. 

As soon as he had finished he rose from the 
table, and calling for a light retired to his room, 
andl was seen no more by the guests ofthe hotel, 
although a continual ringing of his bell was kept 
up until near midnght. 

At about ten o’clock the next morning, the 
stage drove up to the door. The stranger and 
his companion were both standing on the end 
of the piazza, surrounded by their baggage, and 
the same anxious crowd who had filled it the 
day previous. He was, apparently, in a better 
humour than on the evening before; for he 
several times condescended to bestow a smile 
upon the landlord, who stood chuckling by his 
side, apparently delighted by his own wit; per- 
haps a little, too, by having been promptly 
paid by the unknown, who had made no demur 
to his bill, but settled it with an alacrity which 
had caused the honest publican to regret that 
he had not thrown in a few more sundries, by 
way of swelling its amount. 
| At last the baggage was strapped on, the land- 

lord and servants (who had all been liberally 
feed) assisted the stranger into the coach, the 
|door was slammed shut, and the driver, catch- 
‘ing up the rain, sprang on the box. 

‘Good morning, governor,’ said the landlord, 
smiling and bowing. 

‘Good morning; but,’ said he, leaning forward 
to the window, while a mischievous twinkle 
played around his eye, ‘I am not a governor. 
My name is ——’ 

Crack went the whip, the horses started, and 
the rumbling of the wheels drowned the rest 
of the sentence. 
| he is not a governor,’ said a dozen 
voices, in atone of disappointment. 

*No, but he mentioned his name,’ remarked 
‘one. What was it? 

Nobody knew—the wheels had drowned his 
-voice. Just then a horseman was seen dashing 


hisred-rimmed eye, and there was a twitching | at full speed up the hill, until he reached the 


motion of his hand as it griped the ivory head of 
his cane, not altogether enticing, and which 
seemed to show that the owner would not allow 
any conscientious scruples to prevent him frem | 
anointing the shoulders of any who should re- 
quire the benefit of its hidden virtues, with a 
very powerful application. After discussing | 
this question for some aime, the subject was) 
dropped, and the crowd again anxiously await- 
ed the movements of the mysterious unknown. | 

Presently the bell again rang violently, and 
ina few moments a servant was at the deer. 

‘Waiter, is the landlord down stairs”? the re- 
ply was in the affirmative. 

‘Send him up to me.’ 

The water disappeared, and in about three 
minutes the landlord knocked at the door. 

‘Come in,’ bawled out a voice from the inside. 
The landlord entered. ‘There stood the gover- 
nor in his short sleeves—his nose, usually of a 
pale purple, had changed to a deep mulberry, 
and his fiery eye betokened wrath. 

‘Walk in, sir, nearer;’ said he, in no very plea- 
sant tone. 

‘Now,’ said he, taking the landlord by the 
am and leading him towards a small cot in the 
corner, supported by four very slender legs, 
‘look at that cot, look at those legs,’ the land- 
lord obeyed in silence. ‘Now,’ said he, step- 
Ping off two paces and placing his large burly 
figure directly in front of the landlord, ‘now 
look at me, and tell me how such a cot as that, 
with four such legs, is to bear my weight.’ 

“That, sir, why—that—oh! that was for the 


‘For the lad! and pray, where the d— am I to 
sleep? am I to lie on the floor? for there’s no 
other bed in the room. 

‘You sir, oh, you sir, oh! you are to —— 

But here he was cut short in his speech by 
the stranger, who having held in his anger as 
long as his nature would permit, now raised the 

dodgates and poured it out in one continuous 


foot of the piazza. He flung himself off his 
horse, and ran up the steps. 

‘Did you see that old gentleman in the mail 
stage” 

‘Yes,’ screamed out fifty voices: ‘who is he?’ 

‘Humph! returned the stranger. ‘1 was 
just going to ask that question myself.’ 

This was all that was ever known of the mys- 
terious traveller. Y. Mirror. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1834. 


Fatal Accident. —A sad accident happened a 
few miles from New Haven a few days since. 
A gentleman and lady—Mr. and Mrs. Moses, 
of South Carolina—were in a chaise, on their 
way to Guilford, when the horse took fright 
and ran off at the top of his speed. ‘Phe ve- 
hicle was overturned with such violence that 
Mr. Moses was instantaneously killed. Mrs. 
M. had an arm broken, and was otherwise se- 
verely injured. The accident took place in 
Branford, on the road to Guilford Point. 


Murder.—Thomas Harty, of Troy, N. Y., 
was committed to the jail of that city on Mon- 
day last, charged with the murder of his wife. 
The verdict of the jury of inquest was, that she 
came to her death by a blow with an axe in 
the upper part of her neck, wilfully inflicted 


torrent; he scolded and swore, and at last con- 


by her husband. 
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American Literature-—It is stated that W. 


G. Simms, Esq., the author of Guy Rivers, re- | 
ceived $1,300 tor that work, and is engaged in- 


writing another, for which the Harpers have 
agreed to pay him $1,500. 


THE CHOLERA. 


have been waiting for some such oceasion as is 
now presented. We cannot speak of the admi- 
rable manner in which these documents have 
been published, and in terms too warm, and for 


| the truth of our eulogy, we need only ask those 


of our readers who have doubts, to step into 
the faney store of Mr. Robert D. Hart, 194 


New York.—We fear that the fatal scourge Chesnut street, and examine for themselves. 


is increasing rather than abating in our sister 
city. Twenty-two deaths by it were reported on | 
Tuesday, and the Transcript states on the au- | 
thority of the Sextons, that the whole num-| 
ber of interments up to 8 o’clock on Monday | 
for the 24 hours preceding, was 68, of which 
36 were of Cholera—and from Saturday to 
Sunday, same hour, 58 of all diseases, and 28 | 
of Cholera, making the number of deaths of all | 
diseases in the two days, one hundred and 

twenty-six, and of Cholera 63. The Board of 

Health reported but 40 deaths of Cholera dur- | 
ing the same time. 

Detroit.—Fleven interments took place 
the 27th ult, and 11 on the 28th. The Detroit 
Journal of the 29th remarks:—** While it is | 
acknowledged on all hands that this desolat- 


of interments unaccompanied by any explana- | 
tion, would show that there is still a fearful | 
degree of mortality existing. It is incumbent | 
on us to state that for more thana week past, a | 
very considerable portion of burials in the two | 
cemeteries in this city have been from the | 
country—tnere being at least a population of 
three thousand, without the limits of the cor- | 
poration who bury their dead here. ‘The ae- | 
tual number of burials per day from the city, 
eannot be ascertained, but from the means 
within our reach, we are of the opinion, that 
the average cannot at present be more than 5 
or 6. Which fact, together with the concur- 
rent opinion of all our physicians, justifies us 
in stating that the health of the place is rapid- 
ly improving.” 

Ohio.—No new eases were reported at Can- 
ton from the 24th of August to the 3d of Sep 
tember. ‘The total number of deaths at Cleve- 
land, from the breaking out of the disease up to 
our latest dates, is estimated at about 70, the 
principal part of whom are said to have been 
emigrants, or transient persons, | 

New Bedford.,—TVhree cases and 2 deaths 
within the 48 hours, ending on Sunday even- | 
ing. From the beginning, twelve cases and 
nine deaths. 

Savannah, Ga.—The Cholera has made its 
appearance at this place also. The Board of | 
Health announce one death by this disease 
during the twenty-four hours ending on the 3d | 
inst. Upon a plantation ten miles from the 
city, two deaths and six new cases were re- 


ported. 


PARLOUR ORNAMENTS. 

Messrs. Wright & Durand, of New York, 
have just published three prints that are admi- 
rably calculated for parlour ornaments. One 
contains the Constitution of the United States; 
another the Declaration of Independence; and 
the third Washington's Farewell Address.— 
They are executed on enamelled cards, in gold, 
silver, and crimson letters, and are certainly 
superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
submitted to the puhlic. Elegantly framed, 
they cannot but present a very beautiful appear- 
ance. Every American citizen should have 
in his possession the three documents alluded 
to—they constitute important features in the 
history of onr country, and are now offered to 
the public in a form so acceptable, that we doubt 
not many will be induced to obtain them who 


expeditions. 


Mr. H. is the sole agent for this city. 


The Western Expedition. 

Letters have been received at Washington 
from Col. Kearney, commanding a part of the 
regiment of Dragoons, dated at Camp Smith, 
west of Fort Gibson, 29th of July. General 
Leavenworth and Lieutenant M+Clure died on 
the 21st July; they had both been sick for three 
weeks previously. No other officer had died. 
Gen. Leavenworth had advanced from Fort 
Gibson for the purpose of establishing two 
temporary posts. ‘The dragoons under Col. 
Dodge had left them several days previous to 
the death of Gen. Leavenworth; their object 
was to seek an interview with the Pawnees, 


about 100 miles distant, for the ‘purpose of 
| Ing scouwe is abating in our city, the reports 


getting from them several of our citizens whom 
they had taken prisoners, and likewise of en- 
deavouring to prevail upon them to enter into 
amicable relations, and to stop their marauding 
Col. Dodge had with him about 
260 men—a force considered by Col. Kearney 
amply sufficient for all the objects in view. 
Col. Kearney does not report the loss of any 
hoises. Sickness had prevailed very much 
through that region. 


War in the and Loss of 


The following highly interesting information 
is furnished by the Arkansas Gazette of the 
nineteenth ult—By a gentleman from Wash- 


_ington county, we learn that the United States 


Dragoons have recently had a bloody fight 
with the Pawnee Indians, in which the latter 
lost 80 killed and 150 prisoners. Our infor- 
mant derived his information from a young 
man who was at Fort Gibson when the prison- 
ers were brought in under the escort of a de- 
tachment of the Dragoons. The remainder of 
the United States forees belonging to the ex- 
ploring party, were left in pursuit of the In- 
dians. ‘The Pawnees are said to have fought 
desperately, and to have killed eight of the 
Dragoons. Several Osage prisoners were re- 
taken at the same time, from whom it was 
pretty satisfactorily ascertained, that the young 
man whom the Pawnees took from the Ran- 
gers, last summer, had been killed. These are 


the only particulars that our informant was 


able-to collect. ‘To-day’s mail, or that of Sa- 
turday next, we hope will furnish the details 
of this affair.” 


MAIL ROBBERS. 
We learn, says the Globe, that “the Post- 


master and his Assistant, of Wythe C. H,, 
Virginia, have been arrested by a Special 
Agent of the Post Office Department, and held 
to bail, with sureties each of 2,000 dollars, to 
answer the charge of withdrawing letters from 
the mails which had passed their office; and 
that they will be tried, at that place, on the 
17th instant. The Post Office was immedi- 
ately placed in charge of a reputable citizen, 
who has been appointed Post-master.” 

The Doylestown Democrat mentions that a 
lad, eighteen years of age, sojourned at a pub- 
lic house in that place one day last week, who 
is six feet seven and a half inches in height, 
and proportionably built, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“A Roland for an Oliver.” 

Some few people in this country have heard 
of aJmes Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd of Scot- 
land—an unlettered lamb-driver, and also quill- 
driver, whose most captivating work, (except 
a poem called the Queen’s Wake,) was on a 
pastoral subject, and bore the queer title of 
‘“‘Hogg on. Sheep.’ This work placed the 
Shepherd on the legs of authorship; and since 
its appearance, he has possessed himself of 
the belief that he is the greatest poet or critic 
to be found between Maidenkirk and Johnny 
Groat’s—perhaps in the world. His wild 
rhymes and exuberant fancy have excited 
some surprise, and some little admira- 
tion. Last winter he visited London, in his 
tartan plaid and kilt; and mistaking notoriety 
for fame, he has returned to Scotland, with the 
firm impression that he is entitled to give his 
opinions on society, poetry, criticism, and so 
forth, and to have them acknowledged as law. 
Like other great critics, he appears to have 
“boldly shunned the school,”” and scorned all 
the “distracting rules” of the teacher. His 
brother lately came to this country, to be a 
farmer, in Pennsylvania; and it is not impossi- 
ble that the herd-driver of Ettrick may be in- 
duced to follow his kinsman, and lend a help- 
ing hand in giving information to the Ameri- 
cans, as to which of their native writers is 
worth admiring, if, haply, in this benighted 
region, such a prodigy can be found. That he 
has merits in this way, almost equal to those 
of some who have preceded him in emigration, 
will appear in the following specimens of his 
critical judgment. He has attempted the edi- 
torship of “The Life and Works of Robert 
Burns,” in several volumes, of which the first 
has lately appeared from the press of Messrs. 
Fallarton & Co., of Glasgow. Speaking of 
the volume, the editor of Frazer’s London 
Magazine says, with happy irony: ‘The exe- 
cution of this specimen quite satisfies us as to 
two desirable and important points—first, that 
Hogg has a complete contempt for Burns, and 
the warmest partiality for the Ettrick Shep- 
herd; and second, that we are mistaken if the 
upshot be nat that James Hogg will entirely 
and forever upset Robert Burns!” 


“Of the ‘*Cotter’s Saturday Night’ then, (the 
most beautiful poem of the kind in the world) 
Hogg succinetly says: 


**Taking all his songs and poems together, this 
famous Cotter’s Saturday night scarcely reaches a 
mediocrity of the whole. It is a dull, heavy, lifeless 
poem !”—Hogg’s Burns, vol 1, p. 28. 


The Shepherd’s sentence on the Halloween is 
equally concise and satisfactory, 


“I can never help regarding this as rather a trivial 
poem”.—Ibid, vol J, p. 91. 


Speaking of another ot Barns’ beautiful songs, the 
Shepherd says— 

**This is one of our bard’s early pieces, and does 
not rank very high.—Some of the stanzas are rather 
rough spun”!!—Ibid, vol. 1, p. 9.—**But I ean only 
make remarks, not alter, It I had the power, 7 
would often alter!)” 


**What a pity,” adds Frazer’s Magazine, 
that Messrs. Fullarton and Co, of Glasgow 
had not given Hogg ‘the power to alter!” 

In that case we are inclined to think he 
might really have made something good out of 
Burns.—Under the present unfortunate re- 
strictions, he has only been able to ‘make re- 
marks,’’ which must indeed eventually damn 
the reputation of Burns; but which will at 
least save the name of that overpraised (and 
hitherto misconstrued) poetaster from being 
entirely forgotten by the next generation!”’ 

And we might add,—what a pity it is that 
Hogg cannot come to this country, and in- 
struct our literary readers whom they may ad- 
mire! His qualifications, it is seen, are ample; 
and he would find coadjutors of equal candor, 
attainments, and calibre. We hope his em- 
ployers will let him come,—for it seems to us 


that the literature of the United States cannot 
get on without his assistance, blended with 
that of kindred minds. We think he might be 
prevailed upon to this end; for he said to an 
American traveller (who happened to meet him 
by accident in decent society at Edinburgh )— 
“Tell the people of America, when you return, 
that you have ‘seen the Ettrick Shepherd!” 
The modesty of this poetical critic is only 
equalled by his merit. 


The New York Mechanics’ Magazine.—The 
August number of this periodical contains a 
great variety of matter, much calculated to in- 
terest the general reader, as well as the man 
of science. The number embraces no less than 
fifty articles, several of them illustrated with 
engravings. We look upon it as one of the 
best publications of the day, and as such com- 
mend it to attention. Mr. J. R. Pollock, No. 
205 Chesnut street, is the Philadelphia Agent. 


The sixth instant, being the anniversary of 
the birth of Lafayette, was appropriately se- 
lected by the Young Men of Boston as the fit- 
ting one to render proper honours to his me- 
mory. ‘The ceremonies were worthy the oc- 
casion. A correspondent of the Journal of 


Commerce writes,— 


Fanueil Hall has seen another of its splendid days 
—a day to be long remembered by all who sat be- 
neath those ‘‘fameus arches,” “familiar of old,” as 
the orator described them on this occasion, “with all 
the ancient voices of American renown.” Such an 
assembly, and such a spirit, and such performances, 
so worthy of them both, it has not been the fortune 
of many members of this generation to witness. “The 
procession was the greatest spectacle of the kind we 
have had within my reeollection—I do not mean for 
pageantry or show, but for respectability, and regu- 
larity, and especially for the all-pei vading presence 
of a sing!e spirit throughout the whole of the im- 
mense multitude engaged in it, and throughout the 
far greater multitude of all classes and ages, which 
thronged the streets through which it passed, 


Murder at Sea. 

The brig Jupiter, Capt. Crosby, sailed from 
Boston for Surinam on the fourth ult., and on 
the 14th, during the second mate’s watch, the 
cook, a Spanish black, who usually slept in 
the cabin, stabbed Capt. Crosby twice, with a 
dirk, in the breast. At the second blow, the 
dirk broke; Capt. C. sprang from his berth, 
and gained the deck. As he passed out the 
companion way, the second mate ran to his 
assistance, caught him in his arms, and asked 
him what was the matter?’ Capt. Crosby an- 
swered, ** don’t know,” and immediately ex- 
pired. 

In the meantime the cook took a bayonet 
from a musket in the cabin, and stabbed Mr. 
Eldred, the first officer, in efghteen places. 
Mr. E. threw himself from his berth, grappled 
with the assassin, and succeeded in reaching 
the deck, when the second mate and man at 
the wheel secured the negro. Mr. Eldred 
miraculously escaped death, but is confined to 
his hammock, and will probably recover. 

The wretched murderer has reached Boston 
in irons. He has confessed that he had a con- 
federate on board, and that their plan was to 
murder the captain and first mate in their sleep, 
then the second mate, and man at the wheel, 
and the watch forward. The rest of the crew 
were to be murdered, one by one, as they came 
on deck when the watch was called, and the 
vessel was to be taken to Havana. 


The editor of the Charleston Courier, now 
travelling in the eastern section of the Union, 
mentions among the strange names he has met 
with, “ Preserved Fish,’ Supply Ham, and 
Experience Bacon, 


SHLEOSLONS, 


From the New York Mirror. 
First Impressions, or Notes by the Way. 
BY NATHANIRL P. WILLIS. 

A Turkish pic-nic, on the plain of Troy—fingers vs. 
forks—Trieste—the Boschetto—graceful treedom 
of Italian maoners—a rural fete—fire-works— 
amateur musicians. 

DanpDANeELLes.—The oddest invitation I ever had 
in my life was from a ‘Turkish bey to a fele cham- 
petre, on the ruins of Troy! We have just returned, 
tull of wassail aad pillaw, by the light of an Asian 
moon. 

The morning was such a one as you would expect 
in the country where mornings were first made. 
The sun was clear, but the breeze was fresh, and as 
we sat on the bey’s soft divans, taking cotlee before 
starting, [turned my cheek to the open window, and 
confessed the blessing of existence. 

We were sixteen, from the ship, and our host was 
attended by his interpreter, the general of his troops, 
the governor of Bournabashi, (the name of the Turk- 
ish town near Troy,) and a host of attendants on 
toot and horseback. His cook had been sent forward 
at daylight with the provisions. 

The handsome bey came to the door, and helped 
to mount us upon his own horses, and we rode off, 
with the whole population of the village assembled 
to see our departure. We torded the Scamander, 
near the town, and pushed on ata hard gallop over 
the plain. ‘The bey soon overtook us upon a fleet 
grey mare, Capsrisoned with red trappings, holdia 
an umbrella over his head, which he courteously of- 
tered to the commodore on coming up. We follow- 
eda grass path, without hill or stone, for nine or 
ten miles, and after having passed one or two ham- 
lets, with their open threshing floors, and crossed 
the Simois, with the water to our saddle girths, we 
lelta slight rising ground by a sudden turn, and de- 
scended to a cluster of trees, where the Turks sprang 
from their horses, and made signs for us to dis- 
mount, 

I: was one of nature’s drawing rooms, ‘Thickets 
of brush and willows enclosed a fountain, whose 
clear waters were confined in a tank, formed of 
marble slabs, from the neighbouring ruins. A spread- 
ing tree above, and soft meadow grass to its very 
tip, left nothing to wish bat friends and a quiet mind 
to perfect its beauty. The cook’s fires were smoking 
in the thicket, the horses were grazing without sad- 
dle or bridle in the pasture below, and we lay down 
upon the soft, Turkish carpets, spread beneath the 
trees, and reposed from our fatigues for an hour, 

The interpreter came when the sun had slanted a 
little across the trees, and invited us to the bey’s gar- 
dens, hard by. A path, overshadowed with wild 
brush, led us round the litth meadow to a rate, 
close to the fountain head of the Scamander. One 
of the common cottages of the country stood upon 
the left, and in front of ita large arbour, covered 
with a grape vine, was underlaid with cushions and 
carpets. Here we reclined, and coffee was brought 
us, with baskets of grapes, figs, quinces, and pome- 
granates, the bey and his officers waiting on as them- 
selves with amusing assiduity. ‘The people of the 
house, meantime, were sent to the fields tor green 
corn, which was roasted for us, and this with nuts, 
wine and conversation, and a ramble to the source of 
the Simois, which bursts from a cleft in the rock 
very beautifully, whiled away the hours till dinner, 

About four o’clock we returned to the fountain. — 
A white muslin cloth was laid upon the grass be- 
tween the edge and the overshadowing tree, and all 
around it were spread the carpets upon which we 
were to rechine while eating. Wine and melons 
were cooling in the tank, and plates of honey and 
grapes, and new made butter, (a great luxury in the 
Archipelago) stood on the marblerim. The dinner 
mighthave fed Priam’s army. Halfa lamb, turkeys 
and chickens, were the principal meats, but there 
was, besides, a ‘rabble route’ of made dishes, pecu- 
liar to the couutry, of ingredients at which L could 
not hazard even a conjecture, 

We crooked our legs under us with some awk- 
wardness, and producing our knives and forks, 
(which we tad brought with the advice of the inter- 
preter,) commenced, somewhat abated in appetite, 
by too liberal a lunch. “he bey and his officers sit- 
ting upright, with their feet under them, pinched off 
bits of meat dexterously with the thumb and forefin- 
ger, passing from one to the other a dish of rice, 
with a large spoon, which all used indiscriminately, 
Itis odd that eating with the fingers seemed only 
disgusting to me inthe bey. His European dress 
probably made the peculiarity more glaring. The 
fai old governor who sat beside me was greased to 
the elbows, and his long grey beard was studded 
with vice and drops of gravy to his girdle. He rose 
when the meats were removed, and waddled off to 
the stream below, where a wash in the clean water 
made him once more a presentable person. 

itis a Turkish custom to rise and retire while the 
dishes are changing, and after a little ramble through 
the meadow, we returned to a lavish spread of fruits 
and honey, which concluded the repast. 

It is doubted where ‘Troy stood The reputed 
site is a rising ground, near the fouutain of Bourna- 
bashi, to which we strolled after dinner. We found 
nothing but quantities of fragments of columns, be- 
lieved by antiquaries to be the ruins of a city, that 
sprung up and died long since. 

We mounted and rode home by a round moon, 
whose light filled the air like a dust of phosphoric 
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Dardanelles to the i 
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A Jong, narrow valley, with preci 
commences directly at the gate of 
lows asmall stream into the mountains of Pra 
It is a very sweet, green place, and studded on - 
sides with cottages and kitchen gardens, which 
ply the city with flowers and vegetables, ‘The me 
hand slope is called the Bosehetto, and jis Igiq oy 
with pretty avenues of beech and elm as q i 
walk, while, at every few steps, stands a bow 
alley or drinking arbour, and here and there & trim 
little restaurant, just large enough for a rural 
It is, perhaps, a mile and a_ balf in length, 
grand cafe im the centre, usually tempts th 
class of promenaders into the expense of an 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and all ‘Trieste wa 
pouring out to the Boschetto. I had come ashore 
with one of the officers, and we fell into the tide 
Few spots in the world are so variously peopled a 
this thriving seaport, and we encountered eVErY style 
of dress and feature. The greater part were Je 
esses. How instantly the most common Observer 
distinguishes them ina crowd! The clear galloy 
skin, the sharp black eye and broad eyebrow, the 
aquiline nose, the small person, the slow, cautions 
step of the old, and the quick, restless one of the 
young, the ambitious ornaments, and the look of 
cunning, which nothing but the highest degree of 
education does away, mark the race with the defini. 
ness of another species. 


We strolled on to the end of the walk, amuse 
constantly with the family groups sitting under the 
trees with their simple repast of a fritata and 4 Mug 
of beer, perfectly unconscious of the presence of the 
crowd. There was something pastoral and content 
ed in the scene that took my fancy. Almost all the 
female promenaders were without bonnets, and te 
mixture of the Greek style of head dress with the 
Parisian coiffure, had a charming effect. There wy 
just enough of fashion to take off the vulgarity, 

We coquetted along, smiled upon by here ant 
there a group that had visited the ship, and on ou 
return sat down at a table in frout of the cafe, sum 
rounded by some hundreds of people of all classes, 
conversing and eating ices. I thought as I glanced 
about me, how oddly such a scene would look is 
America. In the broad part of an open walk, the 
whole town passing and repassing, sat elegantly 
dressed ladies with their husbands or lovers, mothers 
with their daughters, and occasionally a group of mo 
dest girls alone, eating or drinking with as little em 
barrassment as at home, and preserving towards 
each other that courtesy of deportment which in 
these classes of society can result ouly from being % 
much in public. 

Under the next tree to us sat an excessively pretiy 
woman with two gentlemen, probably her husband 
and cavalier. LT touched my hat to them as we sea 
ed ourselves, and this common courtesy of the cou 
try was returned with smiles that put us instanlly 
upon the footing of ahalfacquaintance A caress 
the lady’s sietaneid, and an apology for smoking, 
produced a little conversation, and when they rose 0 
leave us, the compliments of the evening were et 
changed with acordiality that in Am?rica would 
scarce follow an acquaintance of months. 1 mention 
it as an every-day instance of the kind-hearted and 
open manners of Europe. Itis what makes these 
countries so agreeable to the stranger and the travel 
ler. Every cafe, ona second visit, seems like & 
home. 

We were at a rural fete last night, given bys 
wealthy merchaut of Trieste, at his villa in the 
neighbourhood. We found the company assembled 
ona terraced observatory, crowning a summer hous, 
watching the sunset over one of the sweetest land 
scapes in the world. We were at the head of a va 
ley broken at the edge of the Adriatic by the city, 
and beyond spread the golden waters of the Gull t 
wards Venice, headed in on the right by the loog 
chain of the Friuli. The country around was gree? 
and fertile, and small white villas peeped out every 
where from the foliage, evidences of the prosperous 
commerce of the town. 
lours out of the sky, and the party having by this 
time assembled, we walked through the long gardens 
to a house open with long windows from the ceiling 
to the floor, and furnished only with the light and 
luxurious arrangement of surnmer. i 

Music is the life of all amusement within the reach 
of Italy, and the waltzing was mingled with perform: 
ances on the'piano, (and very wonderful ones om 
by an Italian count and hisfriend, a German. — J 
played duets in a style I have seldom heard eves 9) 
»rofessors. 
! ‘The supper was fantastically rural. The table was 
spread under a large tree, trom the 
which was trailed a vine, by a square frame of 
work in the proportions of a pretty “saloon. 
lamps were hung in coloured lanterss ones 
branches, and the crank of the tree passed thro . 
the centre of the table hollowed to receive It. af 
su ously splendid and the effect 

pper was sumptuously $f ’ ds about, 
the party within, seen from the ered oa 
through the arched and oors, 
the most picturesque imaginable. 

A ae or oat followed, and we were about eall- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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nee whole place was iNumi-; blast humanity, start from beneath @ vine overbur- 
for 


our horses, de- | 
. harge of fire-worke. Every 
with was described in flame dur- | 
r they detained us, and the bright glare 
pg the a and the figures of the party strolling up. 
the gravelled walks, was admirably beaue | 


i ttily here! We were. 
T these things so prettily 
the morning of the same day, and ex- 


-» but a drive and a cup of tea, anil we 
worthy ofaking. The sim- 
frankness with which we were received, 
wretendingness of the manner of introduc- | 
oe pmuserments of the evening, might have been | 
sin politeness to nobles. 

4 drive to town by starlight, and a pull off to the | 
“, ig the cool and refreshing night air, concluded | 
of pure pleasure, ft has been my goed for- 
ie of jate to number many such. 


Life and Death. 
By the author of Jacub Faithfal. 
“Jacob, in what part of a man’s life does he not | 
ireconfort and consolation; yea, even from the 

ime when, a8 @ child, he buries his weeping face in 
sig mother’s lap, till the hour that summons him to 
yjsaccount’ Not that I consider this world to be, 
many have deseribed it, a * vale of tears.’ No, | 
job, it is a beautiful world, a glorious world, and | 
yould be a happy world, if we would only restrain 
hose senses and those passions with which we have 
been endowed, that we may tully enjoy the beauty, 
ie variety, the inexhaustible bounty of a gracious 
Hewen. All was made for enjoyment and for hap- 
iness, but it is we ourselves who, by excess, defile 
hat which otherwise Were pure. hus, the fainting 
wweller may drink wholesome aud refreshing 
draughts from the bounteous overflowing spring, but 
houldhe rush heediessly into it, he muddles the 
guree, and the waters are those of bitterness. Thus, 
Job, was wine given to cheer the heart of man, yet 
idst not thou witness me, thy preceptor, debased by 
intemperance? Thus, Jacob, were the affections 
implanted in us as a source™f sweetest happiness, 
we as those which now yearn inmy breast toward 
thee; yet hast thou seen me, thy preceptor, by yield- 
ig to the infatuation and imbecility of threescore 
years, dole, in my folly, upon a maiden, and turn 
ihe sweet affectionsinto a source of anguish and mi- 
ery.” Lanswered not, for the words of the Domine 
nade astrong impression upen me, and I was weigh- 
ig them in my mind, “Jacob,” continued the Do- 
mine, aller a pause, ** next to the beok of life, there 
isno subject of contemplation more salutary than the 
book of death, of which each stone now around us 
nay be considered as a page, and each page con- 
wiusa lesson. Read that which is now before us. 
kt would appear hard that an only child should have 
een torn away from its doting parents, who have 
us imperfectly expressed their anguish on the 
mb: it would appear bard, that their delight, their 
slace, the object of their daily care, of their wak- 
ing thoughts, of their last imperfect recollection as 
sank into sleep, of their only dreams, should 
ushave been taken from them; yet did 1 know 
hem, and Heaven was just and merciful. The 
child had weaned them from their God—they lived 
ut in it, they were without God in the world. The 
thild alone had their affections, and they bad been 
st, had vot Hein his merey removed, it. Come 
this way, Jucob.” tollowed the Domine till he 
sod betore another tombstone in a corner of the 
churchyard. ‘his stone, Jacob, marks the spot 
viere lie the remains of one who was my earliest 
wl dearest friend—for in my youth L had friends, 
weeause Thad auticipations, and litthe thought that it 
vould have pleased God that I should do my duty 
station to which Ehave been called. He had 
we lault, which proved a source of misery through 
was the canse of an untimely death. He 
disposition, He never forgave 
i injury, forgetting, poor sinful mortal, for how 
much he had need to be forgiven. He quarrelled 
"ithhis relations, he was shot in a duel with his 
trend, 


The Beggars of lialy. 
BY THEODORE S. FAY. 

After the ruins aud the cathedrals, one of the most 
remarkable features of this renowned country is the 
seid that in some sections their nume 
has been revently diminished, recognised 
© them, lowever, the original of many a picture 
vhich previous travellers have drawn. ‘There can 
teu portion of the globe where they appear more 
Out of place, and in stronger couteast with all around 
Hem, and yet they swarm the roads in Hocks, They 
f Not, as in other nations, confine themselves to 
thes, the mere accidental victims of idleness, in- 
kMperance, or mistortune, and the natural result of 
but they spring upon you on all 
wes, Not only do they arrest you on the steps of 
¢ theatre, lie in wait on the vestibule of the pa- 
see, aud at the alter of the cathedral, but they rise 
tke Khoderick Dhu’s band from behind the fig-trees 
md the olive; in the midst of the loveliest ficlds; 
“pon the ocean beach; in valleysteeming with abun- 
“mee, which preclude the idea of want; and on the 
are of lofty mountains, where you expect but 
Reed the vulture, or the swarthy brow of the 
rivalle spectacle amid the un- 

profusion of oature, to see creature appa- 


_ that casual charity may grant. As their throngs are 


dened with grapes, or a grove bending under oranges, 
or from an arched gateway, richly decked with 
Statuary, or a fountain that cost a fortune, and plead, 
in tones too sycophantic, with looks too wo-begone 
and eloquent for description, for the merest pittance 


so numerous, their individual gains must be small, 
and many of these most extraordivary personifica- 
tions of poverty—famine—disease and despair, 
stand in perfect silence by the road side, holding 
forth their tattered hats with trembling hands, to the 
gay, the affluent, the young, the beautiful, and the 
happy, as they glide by on their career of pleasure. 

hat must be the reflections of these unhappy 
beings! What comparisons roust they draw between 
themselves and others. Can you not fancy one wan- 
dering through these scenes where all things are 
bright bat himself—aged—houseless—friendless— 
destitute—despised, aud waiting by the gate of a 
stately villa, for the passing by of some being with a 
heart. Wearily drags the lengthened hour. The 
sun Rames up the east, and levels his evening beams 
against the mountains—yet he is neglected and weak 
with hunger. The arrogant postillion sometimes 
cracks his whip in his face, or the pampered dog 
barks at him ashe creeps along, and night finds him 
ata loss where to lay his throbbing head. Some- 
times at the noise of an approaching carriage, a flut- 
tering hope agitates his stagnant breast— again he 
holds forth his feeble hands to the group of happy 
faces that beam on him from the window, but the 
glittering equipage thunders by, the noise of the 
wheels dies away in the distance, and his heavy 
heart sinks within him. Among the swarms of Ita- 
lian mendicants, perhaps there are not many, but 
there must be some whose sufferings quite surpass 
my inadequste powers of description. ‘To sucha 
one how grateful must be a kind word,a pitying 
look, a charitable gilt. Yet they multiply around 
you too quickly to admit of any system of general 
charity. At first my heart smote me, and I felt like 
a scoundrel. It seemed a crime to hurry on in my 
race of delight, amid wretchedness that cried aloud 
for-aid. 1 was afraid and ashamed to be happy with 
the voices of hunger and despair forever ringing in 
my ears. 


Marriages in Persia. 
BY I, B, FRAZER. 

Marriages in [’ersia are occasious of great and al- 
most ruinous display. ‘The period of feasting oceu- 
pies from three to forty days, sccordiag to the condi- 
lon of the parties. Vhree are necessary for observ- 
ing the established forms. On the first company are 
assembled; on the second the bride’s liands are stain- 
ed with henna; on the third the rite takes place. Per- 
haps an account of a marriage in middle life, as it 
actually occurred, may explain the nature of the ce- 
remonies better than any detail. As the men (the 
bridegroom in this instance was a widower of ad- 
vanced age) have seldom an opportunity of choosing 
a wife by sight, they are foreed to employ some te- 
wale friend to select a suitable partner, and to ber 
they must trust for all that appertains to mental or 
personal charms. ‘The choice being made, and the 
gentleman satisfied, he sends a formal proposal, to- 
gether with a present of sweetmeats, to the lady, 
both of which, itis previously understood, will be 
accepted. ‘This point being gained, he next forwards 
an assortment of fine clothes, shawls, handkereaiets, 
bed clothes and bedding, looking glasses, glass and 
china ware, bathing and cooking apparatus, henna 
for her hands, sugar and comfits; in short, a complete 
domestie outfit; of all which it is understood the 
bride’s family will double and return to the future 
husband A day is fixed for fetching home the 
bride; when a crowd of people coliectat both houses; 
the gentlemen at the bridegroom’s, the Jadies at that 
of the bride.- The latter next: proceed to complete 
the duties of their office, by conducting the young 
lady to the bath, where, after a thorough ablation, 
she is then decked in her finest attire. As soon as 
it is dark, the bridegroom’s party proceed to bring 
her to her new habitation; and much discussion 
sometimes arises at this stage of the business, as to 
the number of lanterns, ot fiddlers aud guests, that 
are to nuarshal the procession. 

On reaching the bride’s house, it is use before she 
mounts, to wrap her ina shawl provided by the hus- 
band. This, again, is often a point of dispute; on 
the present occasion, the Jady’s triends objected to 
the indifferent quality of the shawl; those of the gen- 
tleman’s party, on the other hand, swore that it was 
excellent. Neither would give in; the guesis were 
all waiting, andthe affair assumed a serious aspect, 
when one of the visiters stepped forward, aud volun- 
teered hisown. It was accepted and the calvacade 
proceeded,—the bride being accompanied by a great 
number of persons, and attended by a boy bearing a 
looking gla:s. At intervals on the road bridges are 
made in the following wanner for her to step over: — 
gentlemen of the husband’s party are ealled upon by 
name and must place themselves on their hands and 
knees on the ground before her horse; aud the choice 
generally falling on corpulent awkward individuals, 
much mirth is exeited. In this way the party pro- 
ceeds, with fiddling, drums beating, tambourines 
playing, and lanterns flourishing, Ul they meet the 
bridegroom, who comes to a certain distance in ad- 
vanee, and this distance is the subject of another very 
serious diseussion, As soon as he sees bis lady, he 
throws ao orange or some other fruit at ber with all 
his toree, and off he goes towards his house. This 
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whosoever can catch him is entitled to his horse and 
clothes, or a ransom in lieu of them. When 
the bride arrives st the door, a man of either 
party jumps up behind ber, and seizing her by the 
er Should this be done by 
one of the bridegroom’s attendants, it isan omen of 
his maintaining in future a due authority over his 
wite, but on the contrary, should one of his friends 
succeed pertorming the duty—and it is always the 
subject of a sharp eontest—it wugyrs that she will in 
future “*keep her own side of the house.’ Another 
effort at insaring the continuance of bis own supre- 
macy is often made by the gentleman, who on re- 
turning to his own domicile, after throwing the 
orange, takes a station over the portal, that the lady 
on entering may pass under his feet, and thereby be- 
come subject to him; but if discovered in this ungal- 
lant attempt, he is instantly pelied from bis post. 


When, at length, she has passed into the room 
allotted for her reception, the husband makes his ap- 
pearance, snd a looking glass is immediately held 
up in such a position as to reflect the face of his 
bride, whom he now for the first time sees unveiled. 
It is a critical and anxious moment, for it is that in 
which the fidelity of his agents is to be proved, and 
the charms of his beloved to be compared with those 
pictured hy him in bis ardent imagination; while the 
young ladies in attendance, as well as the gossiping 
old ones, are eager to catch the first glimpse, and 
communicate to all the world their opinion of her 
claims to beauty, After this, the bridegroom takes 
a bit of sugar-eandy, and biting it in two halves, eats 
one himself, and presents the other to his bride; on 
the present occasion he had no teeth to bite with, 
and so he broke the sugar with his fingers: which 
offended the young woman so much that she cast her 
portion away. He then takes her stockings, throws 
one over the left shoulder, places the other under 
his right foot, and orders all the spectators to with- 
draw. ‘They retire accordingly, and the happy 
couple are leit alone. 

Such are the honours of a Persian wedding in mid- 
dle life, and they are varied, no doubt, by the cir- 
cumstances or disposition of the parties; but the ex- 
pense is always great, and, as we have said, some- 
ruinons, 


EXTRACTS 
From late English Journals, received at this Office. 
Fortune servant maid at Matlock 
Bath was a few days since robbed by the following 
stratagem:—An old woman, apparently of the Gip- 
sey tribe, having prevailed on the uususpecting girl 


produce the clothes she wore the last time she saw 
her sweetheart. The old wretch had shrewdly 
guessed these garments would be the best cho had, 
and such proved to be the case. Having obiained 
possession of a gown, a cap, and an apron, she told 
her dupe that before she could fully uncoil the se- 
crets of tuturity, it was necessary for her to tuke 
the articles to four lane-ends, from whence she 
would retura with them im tour days. ‘he clothes 
were nearly new, snd of the value of about twenty- 
five shillings. It is needless to add the sequel. — 
Derbyshire Courier. 

Died last week, in Loughton lane, near Gainsbo- 
rough, Merrily Buckley, in her 102d year, well 
known throughout most of the midland counties as 
the mother of a tribe of Gipsies who have tor years 
perambulated that district. Perhaps tew persons 
have had an opportunity of witnessing greater 
changes in the appearance of this country than this 
old woman. In the early part of her life the enclos- 
ing of waste lands had little more than commenced, 
the cress-roads were in a most lamentable state, 
barely passable in the summer months, and conse. 
quently there was but little communication even be- 
tween neighbouring towns, and the villages remain- 
ed pretty nearly in the same state in which they 
had been perhaps for 200 years previously. But in 
the latter years of her life she witnessed a wonder- 
ful change—every spot of land where a blade would 
grow was brought into use and cultivation—smiling 
villages have grown where formerly there was little 
else than desert—the roads have been so much im- 
proved that at all times communication is easy and 
trequent, and villages have almost become towns, 
and towns cities. Her tuneral, which took place m 
Gainsborough church yard on Sunday last, attracted 
an immense concourse of people, end was conducted 
with much propriety. — Loncaster Gazette. 

PremMaTUuRE is vo doubt 
whatever, that well authenticated instances are on 
record of persons having been unhappily buried 
alive when labouring under a swoon, supposed to be 
actual death. Laneisi, first physician to Pope Cle- 


sition of their being dead, although they bad reason 
to discover afterwards that they were buried alive. 
Vesalius, the father of anatomy, itis well kuown, 
had commenced dissecting a woman who had appa- 


cries, that she was still alive. 


Spain, died of hunger. 


sons supposed to be dead of the k 
brought ont for burial, on being wa 


‘utly stricken with all the wretchedness that ean 


is the signal for a general seamper after him, aod 


to have her fortune tuld, informed her that she must. 


ment XL., reports that, during the time of the. 
plague, many persons,were interred under the suppo- 


rently died in an hysterical fit, when he perceived, | rier 
on making the first incision, by her motions and 
The circumstance 
rendered him so odious in the sightof his fellow place a few days ago before the Court of Assizes for 
countrymen, that he was forced io quit his native the department of Aisne, sitting at Laon, which exe 
country, and, being shipwrecked on the coast of hibits an unusual instance of female ve 
Howard, in his work on young woman of 25 
prisons, says, “I have known instances where per-— Bresillon, residing at 


vered.” Dr. Gordon, in his treatise on forensic 

medicine, has observed, that in cases of preeipitancy 
and confusion, as in times of public sickness, the 
_ living have not antrequently been mingled with the 
dead; and thatin warm climates, where speedy in- 

terment is more necessary than in temperate or cold 
countries, persons have even been entombed alive. 
“1 was aneye-witness,” says Dr. Smith, “ of an ine 
stance ina celebrated city on the continent, where 
| & poor woman, yet alive, was solemnly ushered to 
|the margin of a grave in broad day, whose inter- 
ment would have deliberately taken place, had it 
not been for the interposition of the bystanders,”— 
Chambers’s Journal. 

‘Tue Benerrr or Quick Trempens.—A servant 
girl, a few days since, on leaving her place, was ac- 
costed by her master, as to her reason for leaving; 
the girl replied, “Mistress is so quick tempered that 
I cannot live with her;” “why,” said he, **you know 
that itis no sooner begun than it is over’? “Yes, 
Sir, said she, and no sooner over than began again.”’ 

PEprSTRIANISM.—An English pedestrian, named 
M‘Mullen, who has walked round the whole of 
England, intends to give a specimen of his powers 
in Limerick, on Monday next. He has engaged to 
walk fifty miles in ten hours; the place selected for 
the performance of this feat, being the military walk, 
the attendance of a great crowd of spectators is an- 
ticipated. — Limerick Star 


We extracted trom the London papers lately, a 
| Story of a lady in France having given birth to a 
_ black and a white child, twins; a singular event of 
| the same complexion happened on ‘Tuesday last, in 
| our own immediate neighbourhood. On that day, 
_in a house in the wood near Dalskairth, a youn 

_ woman was delivered of male twins, one of whie 
was as white as European children commonly are 
at their birth, and the other of decidedly African 
dinginess, The white infant was still-born, and the 
black one lived only a few minutes. Both babes 
were buried in the course of the day. The girl’s 
story, we understand, is, that she saw a black man in 
Dumfries market, and was so struck with his ap- 
pearance, that she could not help turning back to 
get another peep athim. As we don’t feel quite in- 
clined to take in this account ourselves, we have the 
less objection to our readers doing so.— Dumfries 
Times. 

Seven barbers were placed at the police bar yes- 
terday, accused of shaving on Sabbath morning. 
On the Baillie inquiring if any of them pleaded 
| guilty to the charge, the first barber asked where 
was hisaecuser? “| am your accuser!” said the 
Procurator Fiseal. Did you see me shaving on 
the Sabbath?” ‘*No.” Well, Pll tell you the 
| truth; I shave shopkeepers on Sabbath, who have 
hot time to attend on Saturday evening; 1 may as 


wal do it before breakfast on Sabbath, as after 12 
o’clock On Suvurday wight Whe wort basher 


he did shave on the Sabbath till he knew it was an 
offence. A female of the party said she did not 
shave, but some persons who took an interest in 
iher, as she was @ poor widow, came in and paid 
| a halfpenny to be allowed to shave themselves. The 
Baillie (Mills) said they mightas well work at mae 
| son work on Sabbath, and it could not be allowed. 
The nexttime they came before him, either for 
shaving alter 12 on Saturday night, or any time on 
the Sabbath, they would be fined.— Glasgow Chron, 


 Arercrine Incrpent at Mr. Munper, 
| —Whenthe Spanish miscreants had murdered poor 
Boyd and his companions, the populace darted on 
'the yet breathing victims to strip them of their 
clothes, and wreak their barbarous vengeance on 
their remains. The son of Mr. Mark, the British 
| Consul at Malaga, happened to be passing by at the 
/moment; he sprung from the carriage in which he 
was, snatched up a remnant o! an old British flag, 
which, by a remarkable destiny, was on the 
und having thrown it over his dying countryman, 
, stood between him and the rashing mob, and ex- 
_cluimed—** This is the British lug—touech what is 
/beneath its protection at your peril.” The popu- 
lace were awed, the body was conveyed in silence 
to the carriage, and Mr. Mark drove away. —Od- 
server, 


| On Tuesday @ drover, having three oxen in charge, 
near the Barriere de PEnfer another drove 
of these animals, when one of the first bullocks 
quilting his companions joined the other drove, and 
to keep him from following them, he was obliged 
to be tied with a rope to the barrier, Becoming fu- 
_ rious at this restraint, he broke away, and ran over 
| the place called the Champ d’Asile, where he threw 
_down and gored four mdividuals, I'wo municipal 
guards belonging to the post at the barrier advanced 
with fixed bayonets to arrest his progress, but he 
quickly put Aors de combat one of these with a butt 
of his horns, and continued his flight, strewing the 
ground with all those who crossed his path. He was 
at length brought down by a suceession of musket 
| shots, aimed at him by the octrol officers of the bar- 
Seven —- were more or less injured by 

him.— French paper, 


CONSEQUENCES OF NOT KISSING.—A trial took 


i 


ngeonce. A 
of age, oamed Sabine 
tampes, was accused of at- 


aol fever, and tempting to assassinate » young man named Mon- 
shed with water, | taubsnt, in consequence of bis having insulted her at 


have shown signs of life, and soon afterwards reeo-' a ball, On the @3d of December, 1833, the parties 
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dance each gentlemen was to kiss the opposite 
lady, but whee it came to Momaubant’s turn, in- 
stead of embracing his partner he kissed his own 
hand, The insult, committed in the midst of 
the young girl’s companions, produced a very 
forcible impression on her, and from this peri- 
od she made up her mind to tke signal vengeance. 
Shortly after the dance, Sabine dressed herself asa 
man, and about six o’cluck in the evening stationed 
herself at a lonely spot where she kaew Montaubant 
would pass. When he approached her she attacked 
and wounded him. At the cries of the young man, 
who, though dangerously wounded, had strength to 
hold his assailant, several persons came up, and Sa- 
bine Bresillon was instantly recognised. She de- 
clared, with the most perfect calmness, that her ob- 
ject in inflicting the wound was to revenge herself 
for the insult which she had reeeived at the dance. 
The young man was for some time in danger, but 
the wound did not prove mortal, The jury found 
that there were extenuating cireumstances, and the 
vindictive female was sentenced to 8 years’ hard 
labour. — Gazette des Tribunaux. 

A German prince having in a dream seen threa 
rats, one fat one lean, the third blind, sent fora 
celebrated Bohemian gipsey, and demanded an ex- 
planation. ‘*The fat rat,” said the sorceress, ‘tis 
your prime minister, the lean rat your people, and 
the blind rat yourself,” 


Exposure or ANiMALs To DiskasE AND ACCI- 
pEN’r.—A fine horse, belonging to a gentleman in 
the first ward, died on Sunday, having been seized 
suddenly and violently, on the preceding night, with 
every symptom of Asiatic cholera. The animal died 
with all the eramps and spasms which so often mark 
that disease. Similar cases, we remember, occurred 
among the caitle in Ireland, and to a great extent, 
during the prevalence of the cholera in 1832. Birds 
have been suppvsed to be exempt from the effects of 
lightning, because feathers are held to be non-con- 

ductors. Hence a feather bed has been the resort of 
many a timid person daring a thunder storm. It 
seems, however, that their plumage is no protection 
to the feathered tribe against electricity. The Pal- 
myra Sentinel states that three cows and a goose 
were recently killed in the town of Walworth by a 
stroke of lightning, and we noticed, some weeks ago, 
in an eastern paper, that a large number of dlack- 
birds were found dead, and that their bodies she wed 
manifest evidence that they had been killed by the 
same electric fluid that shattered the tree under 
which they had sought shelter. — Com. .Jdv. 


Select Poetry, 


Marco Bozzaris. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


At midnight, in his guardad tent, 
The ‘Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at bis power: 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 
In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore bis monarch’s signet ring: 
Then press’d that monarch’s throne,—a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wiug, 


‘ 


As Eden’s garvien bird. 

At midnight, in the forest glades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
ee Gia! True as the steel of their tried blades, 


pS Heroes in heart and hand. 

ye There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 

a There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On Old Platza’s day; 

And now there breathed that haunted air 

The sons of sires who conquer’d there, 

With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, ‘as faras they. 

An hoor pass’d on—The Turk awoke; 

ay That bright dream was his last; 

He woke--to hear his sentries shriek, 

**To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!” 

He woke—to die ’midst flame, and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death shots falling thick and fast 

As lightoings from the mountain cloud; 

And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band: 

** Strike—till the last arm’d foe expires; 

+} ’ Strike—for your altars and your fires; 

tS Sirike—for the green graves of your sires; 
God—and your native land!”’ 

They fought—like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 

They conquer’d—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. f 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 


- 


= 


PHILADELPHIA ALB 


ere dancing a quadrille together, In one part of ; Calmly, as to a night's repose, 


Like flowers at set of sun. 
Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 
| Come to the mother’s, when she'feels, 
For the first time, her first born’s breath; 

Come when the blessed seals 

That close the pestilence are broke, 

And crowded cities wail its stroke; 

Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine; 
And thou art terrible—the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 

And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine, 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 

Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be, 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought— 
Come, when ber laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 

Come in her crowning hour—and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prison’d men: 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brothe, in a foreign land: 

Thy summons welcome as the ery 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 

‘To the world-secking Genoese, 

When the land wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o’er the Haytivn seas. 

Bozzaris! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee—there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb: 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and for a season gone; 

For thee ber poet’s lyre is wreathed, ~ 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings ber birth-day bells; 

Ot thee her babes’ first lisping tells; 6 
For thine her evening prayer is said 

At palace couch, and cottage bed; 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears: 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though ie her eye and faded check 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, 
| And even she who gave thee birth, 

Will, by their pilgrimétircled Learth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh: 

For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s; 
One of the tew, the immortal names, 
That were not borp to die. 


THE WIDOWER. 
BY THE HONOURABLE MRS, NORTON, 


I saw the widower mourful stand, 

Gazing on the sea and the land; 

O’er the yellow corn and the waving trees, 
And the blue stream rippling in the breeze. 
Oh! beautiful seem the earth and 1 

Why doth he heave that bitter sigh? , 

Vain are the sunshine and brightness to him; 
His heart is heavy, his eyes are dim; 

His thoughts are not with the moaning sea, 
Though his gaze be fixed on it vacantly: 

His thoughts are far, where the dark boughs wave 
O’er the silent rest of his Mary’s grave, 

He starts, and brushes away the tear; 

For the soft small voices are in his ear, 

Of the bright-hair’d angelshis Mary left, 
To comfort her lonly and long bereft. 

With a gush of sorrow he turns to press 

His little ones close with a fond caress, 

And they sigh—oh! not because Mary sleeps, 
For sue is forgotten—but that HE weeps, 
Yes! she is forgotten—the patient love, 

The tenderness of that meek-cyed dove, 

The voice that rose on the evening air, 

To bid them kneel to the God of prayer, 
The joyous tones that greeted them, when 
Alter awhile she came egain— ’ 

The pressure of her sost rose-leaf cheek-— 
The touch of her hand, as white and weak 
She laid it low on each shining head, 

And bless’d the sons of the early dead! 

All is forgotten—all past away 

Like the tading close of a summmer’s day; 

Or the sound of ber vioce (though they scarce can tell 
Whose voice it was, that they loved so well) 
Comes with their laughter, a short sweet dream— 
As the breeze blows over the gentle stream, 
Rippling a moment its quict breast, 

And leaving it then to its sunny rest. 

But nz!—oh! deep in his inmost soul, 
Which hath drunk to the dregs of sorrow’s bowl— 
Her look—and her smile—tbe lightest word, 
Of the musical voice he so often heard, 

Ah never may hear on earth agein, 


They saw in death his eyelids close 


Though he loved it more than he loved it then— 


And buried—to rise at times unbid, 

Aad force hot tears to the burning lid; 

The mother that bore her may learn to forget, 
But ae will remember aad weeplor her yet! 
Oh! while the heart where her head bath lain 
In its hours of joy, in its sighs of pain; 


In thetwilight hour, when nothing stirs— 
Beat with the deep, full pulse of lite, 

Can he forget his gentle wite! 

Many may love him, and he, in troth, ‘ 
May love; but not with the love of his youth: 
Ever amid his joy wall come 

A stealing sigh for that long-loved home, 
And HER step and HER voice will go gliding by 
In the desolate halls of his memory! . 


The Land of my Home. 


e 
The stars dimly show’d the abodes of the blest; 


‘To that where the spirit is ever al rest. 


As sleep stole my senses, a vision came o’er me, 
? T'was the vision of days and of happiness flown, 


me, 
And bore me away to the land of my home. 
I again saw those meadows, so fondly regarded, 


care; 
And every dear object by memory recorded— 


How lovely and lonely the lily was growing 


Those joyous companions | once held so dear; 


ing, 
As the notes of the violin stole on my ear. 


With rapture I listened, the music was charming, 
As sweetly it swell’d to a heart thrilling tone; 


dawning, 
I woke far away from the land of my home. 


A LAMENT. 


FROM LAYS FOR THE DEAD.—BY MRS, OPIE, 

There was an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne’er my numerous tailings see; 

There was an ear that heard untired, 
When others spoke in praig@ of me: 


There was a heart time only taught 
With warmer love lor me to burn— 

A heart, whene’er from home IL roved, 
Which fondly pined for my return; 


There wasa lip which always breathed, 
E’en short farewells, in tones of sadness; 
There was a voice, whose eager sound 
My welcome spoke with hearifelt gladness; 


There was a mind whose vigorous power- 
On mine its own effulgence threw, 
And call’d my humble talents forth, 
W hile thence its deavest joys it drew; 


There was a love which for my weal 
With anxious fears would overtlow; 


From tuture ills to guard—but now !— 


That eye is clos’d, and deaf that ear, 
That lip and voice are mute tor ever, 
And cold that heart of anxious love, 
Which death alone from mine could sever; 


And lost to me that ardent mind, 
Which low’d my varied tasks to see; 

And ob! of all the praise [ gain’d, 
His was the dearest far to me! 


Now I, unlov’d, uncheer’d, alone 
Lite’s dreary wilderness must tread, 
Tili He who heals the broken heart 
In mercy bids me join the dead, 


Oh, Thou! who from thy throne on high, 
Canst heed the mourner’s deep distress; 

Oh, ‘Thou! who hear’st the widow’s ery, 
Thou! Father of the fatherless! 


Though now I am a faded leaf, 
That’s sever’d from its parent tree, 
And thrown upon a stormy tide— 
Life’s awful tide, that leads to thee; 


Still, gracious Lord! the voice of praise 
_Shall spring spontaneous from my breast; * 
Sinec, though | tread a weary way, 
I trust that he | mourn is blest, 


exclusive of several of the external 


leaves. 


While the hand which soolt bas been clasp’d in hers 


T'was moonlight; the shadows of night had descend- 


And faney had wandered, from region’ uvfriended, 
And seem’d, with a smile, all those joys to restore 


Where I rov’d when my heart was a stranger to 


The rose and the willow were still growing there. 


By the brook, where I ofien have wandered alone, 
As it bent o’er the stream, which was playfully flow- 


ing 
And sigh’d to the breeze, in the land of my home. 


The friends of my childhood I now saw advancing, 


They seem’d to the sound of some merry tune daac- 


*I'was the birds that were singing, as day was just 


Which wept, which pray’d tor me, and sought 
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sixteen pounds, 


On the 28th inst. 

[SRAEL SHILLIN to Mine MARY Mr 

Ont day of July, by the 

Miss NAGEL, of southw 
On Thursday evening, by t) R 

JOHN GEINER, to Mas ARGAKET 

ter of the late Joseph Huver, of this city, 
At New Urleans, on Thursday evening 7th ul 

Rev. WM. Ourtiss, Mr. JOLIN CORTRIGHT. 

ANN SMITH, both of New Jersey. 
On Wednesday 20th ultimo, by the Rey l 

PHILIP MANN, of Cincinnati, 

PORST, of this city, to Miss CLARA 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M 

CREACH SMITH, to CECELIA JULIA eee 

Felix Thibault, tsq all of this eny daughter 
On Thursday evening, 2ist ultima, by the 

Mr. CHARLES W -WRIGHT, ot this city. & 

GARET GRIFFITH of Southwark. 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. on the evening of thee 

SAMUEL ELLIOTT, to Miss MARGARET Gem 

GAH, both of this enty. AU 
In Cambridgeport, (Mass.) on the wit. 

Mr. Stearns, Mr. BELCHER HANCOWK of Pr 


Maine 
Puller y 


by the Be 


to Miss ANN 8. HANCOCK. only dauebte 
mon Hancock, of C. ny of 
In this city, on Monday evening, Ist inet by the 


Samuel R. Brenton, RICHARD T. ARy HER, 4 
Mississippi, tv Miss ANN BARNES, of Port Gibson, 
SISSIppl. 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, 24 inet. 

Dr. Brinckley, Mr. ARTUUR P. KEENE 
Dublin, Ireland, to Miss ELIZABETH LEV 1S, hw 
daughter of Mr. Aaron Clement of the former place. 

In this city, by Jobn Swift, Esq P.J.GRAY, of Cum. 
den, to 8S. W. STEPHENS, of Trenton, 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev Joseph H. Kepnand 
JOHN ARNOLD, to Miss MATILDA COLDEESH ‘wee 
of Spring Gard: n. >be 

On Wednesday, 27th ult. at Broncedale, New York & 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. JOHN BOLTON, to Miss LAVE 
NtA M. ORRELL. 

On the 4th instant, by the Right’ Rev. Bishop White § 
EFFINGHAM BROOK, of the United States Mare 
coffis, MAKTHA W. CARMICK, youngest daughter of 
the late Stephen Carmick, Esq. of this city, 

On Thursday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Simon We 
mer, Mr. ZEBULON LOCKE, of Philadelphia, to Mie 
HARRIET HENDRICKSON, of Gloucester county, NJ 

On Fourth-day, 3d inst. at Frende’ Meeting Howe a 
Cherry street, ROBERT & PETERS ON, to HANNAB 
M. daughter of John Bouvier, all of this erty. 

Died: 

On Sunday morning, after a lingering 1 Ines, Mgs. JANE 
NEWELL, widow of the late ( apt. Newell , 

On Friday afternoon, Mr. LEONARD STRICKER, 
the 621 vear of his age. 

On Friday evening, Mr. THADDEUS CHAMBERS » 
the 25th year of his age, of a short aud severe illness 

On Thorsday morning, 28th inst. at his homestead, jp 
Montgomery County, WILLIAM OTTINGER, yp thettth 
year of his age, 

Suddenly, of apoplexy. Mr. FRANCIS H. STEWART, 
in the 29th year of his age. 

On Thursday last, THORNTON, infant son of Captain 
Walker, of the U. 8. Marine Corps. 

At Paltimore, on Saturday morning 30th ult. the Rer 
GREGORY T. BEDELL, Rector of St. Andrew's Chord 
in this city. 

On Sunday morning, 31st ult. THEODORE HART, 
Esq. son of Join V Hart, in the 25th yeor of his age 

On Sunday morning, 3ist ult. in the 56th year of he 
age, Mrs JANE BENNER, wife of Henry Benner. 

On Tuesday evening, EMMA, daugtier of Joba and 
Lydia Willard, aged 31 mouths. 

At Columbus, (Geo ) on the 20th ultimo, GEORGE W 
DILLINGHAM, aged 30 years, He was an active, @ 
terprising and successful merchant, and one of the fr 
Setulers of that flourishing town 
On Monday evening, Ist inst. PRTER NONNATER 
BROCK, aged2 years, 11 months and 4 days, youngest 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth Brock. 

Ow Tuesday morning, 2d inst. GEORGE BLIGHT, Es. 
in the 52d year of his age. wan 

“On Sunday morning, alt. afer a lingering illness 
Mrs. ELIZABET# L. relict of the late Charles Brockden 
Brown, and eliest daughter of the late Rev. Dr, William 
Liun, of New York ~ 

On Saturday afternoon, Mr. GEO. VANDERGRIPT, 
the 20th year of his age. 

At Trenton, New Jersey, on Sunday, 3ist ult. of cot 
sumpti n, Miss VIRGINIA HIGBEE, Mugliter of the late 
Joseph Higbee, Esq. 

At Canonsburg, Washington county, Penn in August, 
Mr. PETER DE HAVEN, forweily of this city, in the 
59th vear of his age. 

On Saturday, lith inst. at the Mansion House, city of 
Detroit, Michigan Territory, Mrs. REBECCA BOYER 
wife of Mr. Josiua Boyer, and daughter of Wm. Colema 
of Reading, Pa. 

On Saturday, 30th ult THOS. FAIRMAN, son of Je 
and Jala Ann Firman, in the 40th year of his age. 
Ou Monday morning, CHARLES F DOUGLASS, #* 
of Robert Douglass, Sen in the 21st year of his age. 

Ou the 30th ult, BENJAMIN HAYDOCK after a lint 
ering an! painful illness, in the 35th year of bis age. 

In East Fallowfield townsiip, Chester county, Pa. on 
First-day evening, 3Jst ult. MARY, wife of Alexanert 
Mode, in the 49th year of her age. . 
Suddely, on the 2d instant, of apoplexy, Mr. THOMA 
SMITH, in the 44th year of bis age, leaving a wile ® 
three children to deplore the sudden dispensations of a8 
All-wise Providence 

On Tuesday evening, 2d inst, after a lingering illness 
SAMUEL B. SLOCOMB, merchant, of New Orieans. 

In this city, suddenly, on Friday morning, of apoplery, 
ALIDA GOUVERNEUR, wife Robinson, Es: 
His Britanic Majesty's Consul for Pennsylvania. 

At Pa. on Monday, Ist inst RACHEL 
RUE, infant daughter of Joseph and Anna Rue. | 

On Wednesday evening, 34 inst. after a severe ! 7 
which she bore with cbristian fortitude, Mra. SAR: 
SHRIVER, in the 68th year of her age. ow 
On Thursday morning, SARAI OLIVIA, daughte 
Wm. G. Flanagan, aged 2 years, 9 months ard 20 days. 
Tu Richmond, Indiana, on the 23d ult, in the ivi! 
of his age, JOHN D. VAUGHAN, Esq. formerly of Yt 
ington, Del. His death was caused by Indammatie 
the Brain, preceded by an attack of Asiatic C 
which if now prevailing in Richmond. j 
On Thursday, 2tst = 4 at his residence, 19 Cencord, Del 


Major General JESSE GREEN, in the 6€th year of b* 
age. é 
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